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No action, 
whether foul or fair, 
Is ever done, 
but it leaves somewhere 


A record. 


--Longfellow 
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CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


&’T"HE most important conference on 
problems associated with deafness 
that has ever been held.” So said 

many of those who were present on 

January 20 and 21 in the board room 

of the National Research Council, in the 

beautiful building which it shares with 
the National Academy of Sciences, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deafness, in its varying degrees and 
effects, has been for a long time the sub- 
ject of more study in this country than 
has been generally recognized. The lack 
of recognition has been due to the fact 
that the students were widely scattered, 
to a large extent working independently, 
and approaching the problem from very 
different angles. Recently some of the 
explorers have been drawing closer to 
their goal, and in doing so have lessened 
the distance between themselves. Their 
separation will never again be so great, 
now that the National Research Council, 
through its Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology, has given representa- 
tives of each group an opportunity to 
become mutually acquainted and to see 
to some extent through each other’s eyes. 

The Council has already sponsored 
several projects in the field of deaf- 
ness: a survey of American schools for 
the deaf, the complete report of which 
is soon to be issued; a survey of the 
physical causes of deafness among the 
children now in the schools, which is 


also to be reported upon in the near fu- 
ture; and experiments in the tactual per- 
ception of sound. In welcoming the 
members of the conference of January 
20-21, Dr. Kellogg, the Secretary of 
the Council, said that that body would 
help to forward any developments that 
might grow out of the discussions. Thus 
the way is opened for a possible expan- 
sion of effort and cooperation on behalf 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing that 
quickens the pulse and stimulates the 
ambition of even the most casually in- 
terested person. 

The personnel of the conference was 
given in the February Votta Review. 
Its catholicity made possible a range of 
topics varying from the simplest and 
most obvious problems of the deaf and 
the deafened to the most complicated 


technicalities of the human _— sense 
organs, and including hearing tests, 
mental and motor tests, educational 


methods, social service, psychological ad- 
justments, physiological reactions, em- 
bryological research, mechanical ap- 
pliances, occupational problems, and 
racial influences. 

Many of the points brought out in the 
discussions would be of personal sig- 
nificance to readers of the Vorta ReE- 
view. Two may well be mentioned here: 


FOR EDUCATORS OF THE DEAF 
At least one grammar school for the 
deaf fully equals the grammar schools 
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for the hearing in the percentage of its 
graduates who go on through high school 
with hearing associates. On the other 
hand, about 80% of all the pupils in 
the average school for the deaf do not 
graduate. 

FOR HARD OF HEARING READERS 

Scientific research is being made 
which may lead not only to the preven- 
tion of deafness but also to its cure. The 
physicians who are engaged in these 
studies need the help of the deafened. 
To secure the best and least delayed re- 
sults, they must make careful tests of 
cases of defective hearing during the 
lives of the individuals. They must 
secure all the history available concern- 
ing each case. They must watch the 
progress of the deafness if it increases 
and record all changes carefully. Finally 
—and most important—they must be 
permitted, at the death of the individual, 
to remove his temporal bones and study 
their condition in the laboratory. Only 
in this way can the necessary knowledge 
be obtained. 

What more noble service to humanity 
could be rendered than to help rid the 
world of the curse of deafness? The 
Votta Review is in touch with half a 
dozen deafened persons who have 
volunteered to permit their cases to be 
studied in this way. May there be many 
more! Hundreds are needed. ) 


FINALLY 


The purpose of this conference was 
the introduction and discussion of prob- 
lems. Action toward solutions will nec- 
essarily be slow and careful. The most 
immediate outcome of the meetings was 
the appointment of a committee to con- 
tinue the work by making a thorough 
study of the proceedings and recom- 
mendations of the conference. In time 
this committee will report to higher 
authorities of the National Research 
Council, and it is hoped that steps will 
then be taken to put into immediate ef- 
fect the plans formulated. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
CONFERENCE 

The recommendations adopted by the 
conference, relating to the appointment 
and activities of the committee, were as 
follows: 

A. We recommend that a committee 
of not more than seven be appointed by 
the National Research Council in the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy, whose duties shall be: 

1. To digest and make available the ma- 

terials resulting from the Conference. 

. To find and list research which is in 

hand and provided for. 

3. To formulate a coherent program of 
fundamental research bearing upon 
the problems of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. 

4. To suggest the best methods and 
agencies for carrying out this work. 
B. We recommend for the careful 

consideration of the committee, the fol- — 

lowing apparent needs: 

I. The investigation of the usefulness 
of instruments now sold or proposed for 
use’ in the education of the deafened 
children; such as audotors, amplifying 
sets, the Osiso, the teletactor and audi- 
ometers. 

II. The study and development of 
methods of measuring in the deaf and 
hard of hearing: 

(a) Intelligence. ; 

(b) Mechanical, motor and other 

special abilities. 

(c) Achievement in education: 

(d) Ability to speak. 

(e) Ability to read the lips. 

III. The study of curricula of schools 
for the deaf, to determine what actually 
is taught, and to discuss what should be 
taught. 

IV. The establishment of an experi 
mental nursery for very young deaf chil- 
dren. 

V. The study of the emotional adjust- 
ment of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. 

VI. The study of the problems of the 
training of teachers for the deaf. 


“ 
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VII. The development of methods of 
rating the usefulness of mechanical and 
electrical hearing devices. 

VIII. The study of fundamental prob- 
lems of audition. 

IX. The study of hard of hearing 


children relative to their discovery, hand 
ling and education. 


The personnel of the committee which 
is to continue this work will be an- 
nounced later. 





PROBLEMS OF THE HARD OF HEARING* 


Gorpon Berry, M. D. 


E are met together for a thought- 

ful consideration of the problems 

of the deaf and of the hard of 
hearing. For the sake of clarity, we 
define as deaf those who lose their hear- 
ing prior to the attainment of speech, 
while the hard of hearing or deafened 
are those who acquire the art of speech 
before the slight or considerable loss 
of their acoustic sense. This distinc- 
tion is not exact, but is very useful, as 
it realizes at once the differing prob- 
lems which their education presents and 
the many consequent social and eco- 


nomic differences which develop later.. 


The two groups overlap, and an intel- 
ligent understanding of one requires 
familiarity with the other. It is my 
honor and privilege to outline for your 
careful consideration something of ex- 
isting conditions in this country as they 
concern the latter or hard of hearing 
group, then to offer suggestions as to 
their solution. 
contract in the thirty minutes we can 
allow ourselves, but your interest and 
courtesy will multiply my effort. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

FEDERATION 

It is natural that the deaf should have 
received more consideration. These are 
the extreme sufferers; they demand and 
deserve: priority. Most of the organ- 
ized work here and abroad has been in 
their behalf. Efforts seem to come in 
cycles. The first work was by Gal- 


*Read at the Conference on the Problems of the 
in Washington, C., January 20-21, 1928, un- 
der the auspices of the National Research Council. 


This is a pretty large 


laudet and his followers, commencing 
with his visit to the Abbé Sicard, in 
Paris, early in the last century and re- 
sulting in the founding of the Hartford 
School in 1917. The second period of 
activity was shortly after the Civil War, 
when lip-reading came to the fore, and 
the pages of our history give us the 
names of such founders as Horace 
Mann, Gardiner Greene Hubbard, Mrs. 
Mary A. Lippitt, Isaac Rosenfeld and 
John Clarke, and of such pioneer teach- 
ers as Harriet B. Rogers and Caroline 
A. Yale, in Northampton; Sarah Fuller 
and Mary H. True, in Boston; J. W. 
Homer, in Providence, and Bernard 
Engleman, in New York. Thus far, the 
work was for children. The next period 
of activity concerns the adults, when 
Miss Warren began her lip-reading 
classes in New York about 1898, fol- 
lowed by Miss Bruhn, in Boston, in 
1902. Then came Mr. Nitchie in New 
York, and later Miss Kinzie in Phila- 
delphia. The fourth cycle began in 
1910, when Mr. Nitchie’s adult pupils 
banded themselves together in the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
followed in 1916-1918 by similar leagues 
in Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Newark, Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia and culminating in the forma- 
tion of the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
under Dr. Wendell C. Phillips’ leader- 
ship in 1918. These units have grown 
until our largest (the New York League) 
numbers over 800 members and has an 
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annual expense budget of $25,000, and 
until the Federation has _ thirty-two 
leagues in its organization, with a na- 
tion-wide membership of over five 
thousand. The fifth and present period 
was stimulated by the reconstruction 
work of the World War, which initiated 
civilian activities and legislation in be- 
half of the physically handicapped in 
almost every state in the Union. Under 
this stimulus, philanthropists and edu- 
cators, legislators and scientists have 
concerned themselves more in detail 
with the economic and social handicaps 
of the bodily infirm and have been seek- 
ing means for making these unfortu- 
nates self-supporting, useful, happy 
citizens. Mental diseases and also crime 
are receiving more understanding treat- 
ment, cripples are having better care, 
the blind are more sympathetically ap- 
preciated and more successfully edu- 
cated, the deaf and the hard of hearing 
are coming in for their share of the 
benefits. This is natural and right. 
Perhaps at first the expense will be 
greater, the burden heavier; but only 
sO can we as a nation escape institu- 
tionalizing our infirm, only so can we 
make them into self-respecting and use- 
ful members of our body politic, with 
incalculable benefit to them and with 
economic relief to ourselves. Into this 
field of endeavor the Federation for the 
Hard of Hearing has entered. We are 
young, but we are enthusiastic and pe- 
culiarily fit to cope with these prob- 
lems. The elastic nature of our as- 
sembly makes us the better able to 
appreciate and handle local problems 
throughout the country. Our national 
headquarters here in Washington, though 
small, contains the enthusiasm that will 
light the fires of a hundred leagues 
dotted over America and Europe. Our 
membership is made up of those who 
are themselves similarly handicapped. 
Thus far, we have furnished or raised 
our own financial resources, initiated 
our own efforts, done the work our- 
selves as volunteers. The knights of 
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old were no more zealous than some of 
our leaders. You here assembled are 
not prone to give significance to idle 
talk and grandiloquent gesture, but 
realize to the full the driving impetus 
of a passionate purpose. 
DEAF CHILD WORK 

This Federation is the organization 
through whose eyes I am asking you to 
look today. We see the very impor- 
tant work for the deaf, but we also see 
it well organized and fairly well taken 
care of by state and private institutions, 
formed and peculiarly fitted to handle 
this very problem, and handle it well. 
We are persuaded that, for the present, 
at least, this work is properly institu- 
tional work and that with added appre- 
ciation by state authorities and indi- 
vidual philanthropists of the need of 
efficient care for their bodily handi- 
capped, sufficient funds and properly 
trained workers will be increasingly 
available for the education of the deaf 
child. The hard of hearing, more than 
any others, appreciate this need and 
wish the deaf to have every advantage. 
Research for these deaf children is most 
essential and should have every encour- 
agement. Detailed study of their ear 
pathology may yet lead to pronounced 
therapeutic help; at least, it will make 
more intelligent the work of the teach- 
ers in trying to bridge the gap of their 
deafness and make the child’s mind 
grow and blossom. In the meantime, 
parents and physicians should undet- 
stand more clearly the educational needs 
of these children and see to it that they 
reach the proper schools early and there 
have every necessary care. Such a gen- 
eral understanding will automatically 
lead to the providing of schools enough 
and funds enough, excepting the finan- 
cial means for laboratory research, 
which is so important and which will 
probably have to look to private funds 
for support. 

HOW MANY HARD OF HEARING? 


Let us turn from these deaf children 
to the far larger and less underst 
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field of the hard of hearing. Through 
the activities of the Federation and the 
courteous and generous cooperation of 
the Bell Telephone laboratories and the 
Western Electric Company, a phono- 
audiometer was devised for the group 
testing of the children in our public 
schools. Individual testing had been 
tried and found inadequate. Many tests 
have now been conducted with this new 
instrument. The work is going for- 
ward so rapidly that there has been 
scarce time to check up results. Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher and his co-workers 
have estimated that at least ten or 
twelve per cent of these tested children 
have an appreciable loss of hearing in 
one or both ears, and that this estimate 
gives us the figure of three million hard 
of hearing children in the United States 
whose condition we are obligated to 
consider. Where poor hygienic condi- 
tions abound the percentage went up 
to twenty-five in a Rochester (N. Y.) 
school, and to thirty-three in a Chelsea 
(Mass.) school, while under the ideal 
conditions surrounding some private 


school children, the incidence of impair- ’ 


ment was between one and two per cent. 
There is thus forced upon us the fact 
that favorable conditions will markedly 
lessen deafness. It is estimated that 
eighty per cent of the adult cases of 
deafness could have been corrected if 
caught early enough and properly taken 
care of. 
find than this for the need of construc- 
tive effort? These three million chil- 
dren are in the grade schools, and they 
are only incipient cases. They will tend 
to get worse and other cases will de- 
velop. We have as yet no means of 
knowing the incidence of adult partial 
deafness, but surely four times as many, 
or twelve million, would be a low figure. 
To talk in such large figures makes the 
problem more remote and vague. What 
can we do about it; whose concern is 
it? David tackled Goliath; some one 
must make a start. Though realizing 
acutely its limitations, the Federation 


What better proof can one. 


for the Hard of Hearing has made a 
start. Let us see what they are doing, 
what contemplating. 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


We have touched upon the incidence 
of impaired hearing in the public 
schools. An interesting scientific factor 
is that neither child nor teacher nor 
parent, in many cases, is aware of the 
impairment. The child is considered 
inattentive or stupid. It has hearing 
enough so that if the teacher speaks 
distinctly and the child is listening care- 
fully, it can hear most that is said, and 
a keen intuition under constant practice 
guesses the rest. If the guess is at 
fault, the answer is incorrect, and the 
child is marked as failing. Dr. Frank- 
lin W. Bock, in his researches in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., found that three times as 
many children dropped back to repeat 
their grades because of deafness as from 
any other cause. In a school of 800 in 
a poor district of the city, 349 children 
showed twelve to fifteen per cent loss 
of hearing, and 211 of these 349 failed 
to go on with their classes and repeated 
their grades from one to six times, mak- 
ing a total of 441 repeated half-years 
due to impaired hearing. In terms of 
expense to the city, estimating each 
repetition at sixty dollars per child, he 
arrived at the considerable figure of 
$26,460 for that one school. And there 
are more important phases than this 
initial expense to the city. Some of 
you are familiar with deaf psychology. 
If the child is markedly deaf, it goes to 
a school where others are similarly af- 
fected, and it works out of this mental 
state. Such is not true of the hard of 
hearing child. It is extremely sensitive, 
tries to make up for the deficiency by 
other means, such as a quick mentality, 
deception, even lying. In order to at- 
tract the attention of its fellows and es- 
cape being a nonentity, it may have re- 
source to rather startling means, the 
upshot of which has taken some chil- 
dren to the reformatory. I am told by 
an expert criminologist that recent in- 
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vestigations find a high incidence of 
deafness in their child criminals. If 
the child continues to drop back, it soon 
finds itself associated with those younger 
and smaller. A sense of isolation, of 
uselessness, of rebellion, are the natural 
consequences. This is the social prob- 
lem, which continues as long as the in- 
dividual lives. There is also an economic 
problem. The mind is stunted in its 
growth, the boy or girl learns an indiffer- 
ent trade, cannot compete in the open 
market with another with equal mentality 
but with normal hearing, and finally be- 
comes an economic burden on the family 
or the community. The three million chil- 
dren commanding our attention are not all 
extreme forms, but they all deserve the 
serious consideration that many of them 
are receiving in Rochester. Their prob- 
lem is a triple one—mechanical, educa- 
tional, social. Before we discuss the 
remedy let us turn to the adult need. 


THE HARD OF HEARING ADULT 


The adult hard of hearing problem 
is a similar one, but with a different 
emphasis. The social or psychological 
factor plays a yet greater part; the 
general education has been more or less 
taken cate of, and it is now too late to 
gain much; the economic or occupa- 
tional phase becomes important. Let us 
look at these briefly. The totally deaf 
adult, especially if with his fellows, is 
more or less institutionalized and does 
not appear to have the sensitiveness 
about his impairment that the partially 
deaf person experiences. In the latter 
case, the sense of isolation and de- 
spondency may become well-nigh over- 
powering. If a man has learned a trade 
or profession before he loses his hear- 
ing, he usually continues happy in that 
employment and fills his spare hours 
with books and his hobby. A woman 
becomes robbed of her social contacts 
by reason of her infirmity and she tends 
to take it much harder. I think this 


is the reason why we find a large per- ° 


centage of women in our leagues for the 
hard of hearing. They need, and need 
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sorely, a means for taking them out of 
this isolation and into some opportunity 
which will give them a means of self- 
expression. They lose their diffidence 
when drawn into a group of fellow-suf- 
ferers, who appear to be happy and con- 
tented. The chance to serve others in 
worse circumstances has a strong ap- 
peal and affords great satisfaction. In 
the educational aspect, the never-ending 
delight of books is available, so that 
education can progress if there is suffi- 
cient ambition. In the occupational as- 
pect, we find a large percentage where 
the increasing deafness is unfitting them 
for the trade they have learned and are 
practicing. Economic pressure makes 
it very difficult to start back at the be- 
ginning, nor do they know which way 
to turn. Trades unions tend to refuse 
admission for these physically handi- 
capped; employers may have no objec- 
tion, but the foreman does not want to 
bother with an employe who cannot take 
orders readily; a manager will not dic- 
tate to a deafened stenographer. The 
deafened man out of a job has not the 
means to learn a new trade, the state 
or city does not furnish him occupa- 
tional training, except in rare instances; 
even if he is an etficient worker, public 
opinion is prejudiced against him. 


REMEDIAL EFFORTS 


With this review of existing condi- 
tions among the young and the adult 
hard of hearing, let us turn to a con- 
sideration of the remedy. Remedial meth- 
ods are both preventive and construc- 
tive; they work through scientific and 
through practical agencies; they may 
be considered again in their medical, 
educational, occupational and social as- 
pects; they concern both the child and 
the adult. 


It may help at this point to enum-— 


erate the agencies to which we may 
hopefully look for help. For our scien- 
tific and medical problems we may refer 
to our university and medical school 
laboratories, our national and state oto- 
logical societies and the acoustic labora- 
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tories, such as the Bell Telephone in 
New York, the Riverbank near Chi- 
cago, those in Baltimore, Iowa City, 
Los Angeles and the many laboratories 
connected with commercial houses for 
the manufacture of mechanical hearing 
aids. Notable workers are Drs. Fletch- 
er and Fowler of New York, Drs. 
Crowe, Guild and Bunch of Baltimore, 
Drs. Pierce, Shambaugh and Wilson of 
Chicago, Dr. Dean, recently of Iowa 
City, Drs. Goldstein’ and Pohlman of 
St. Louis, Drs. Jones and Knudsen of 
Los Angeles. Practical agencies center 
in such national groups as the Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the different state teachers’ asso- 
ciations, state legislators, public health 
groups, social service workers, local 
school boards. 


REMEDIES FOR THE CHILD 


a. Medical. We have first to discover 
the deafened child. 
philanthropic agencies should purchase 
the most approved means for carrying 
forward the testing of the hearing of 
school children. We hope the Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories will continue to per- 
fect the phono-audiometer, so that it can 
be even more accurate and efficient in 
its accomplishment. Social service agen- 


cies and leagues for the hard of hearing’ 


can foster this work and urge its per- 
formance. State legislatures should pass 
laws ordering the accurate and periodic 
testing of all school children. Small 
mobile units should handle the rural 
work. Doctors should be informed and 
will encourage and support. Otologists 
should be connected with the school 
boards or city health departments and 
examine the impaired cases found by 
the tests. Diagnoses should be made 


and proper curative measures instituted © 


by referring the children to local med- 
ical agencies. Yearly or more frequent 
check-ups should be made and the edu- 


Educational and, 


cational department or teacher advised 
as. to the degree and nature of the trou- 
ble. Diagnostic clinics in immediate 
connection with the school system are 
being carried on in some communities, 
as in Minneapolis, where Dr. Newhart 
has done such interesting work. In this 
way, these cases will be found and 
treated, and a large percentage cured. 
This is the preventive program espoused 
by the Federation. 


b. Educational. The educational hand- 
ling of these cases, when found, varies 
according to the degree of impairment. 
Many teachers are careless in their 
enunciation, and a little effort in that line 
is sometimes sufficient ; or the child can be 
placed near the front or in a quiet room, 
or where the light strikes on the teach- 
er’s face, helping him to instinctively 
read her lips. The deafer children can 
be taken from less important classes 
twice or three times a week and given 
lip-reading training, to which they take 
so naturally. The serious cases can be 
segregated in special classes or sent to 
institutions for the deaf. 


An important corollary to this work 
is the securing of properly trained 
teachers. We do not require teachers 
who are experts in teaching the deaf 
child; this is a more highly specialized 
work in which all the details connected 
with phonetics and speech production 
play a part. Our need is for an intelli- 
gent sympathetic woman, qualified as a 
grade teacher, who can take a few 
months of specialized training in just 
the lip-reading side of the work. We 
have not now sufficient teachers, nor are 
they in process of development. It is 
urgently needed that the schools for the 
deaf throughout the country offer short 
courses for just this type of teacher and 
that through the promise of a salary in- 
crease a sufficient number be induced 
to enter this profession against the need 
which will rapidly develop. Another 
method is for adult lip-reading teachers 
to give courses in normal schools. Co- 
incident with this, these authorities 
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should be formulating textbooks and 
up-to-date methods for use in these 
classes. 

c. Economic and Social. I have 
touched on economic and social phases. 
To this I may add that this method of 
teaching lip-reading in conjunction with 
the public school system is not only 
feasible and satisfactory but far cheaper. 
Not only are fewer trained teachers 
necessary and the child’s progress 
through the grades much faster, but the 
child can be boarded at home and live 
with its family as against having to live 
and board in an institution at much 
greater expense and away from normal 
family influences. As to the expense of 
making the initial test, one worker esti- 
mated that the whole procedure ex- 
clusive of the purchase of the audio- 
meter cost the city twelve cents per 
child. 

To select a single unusual illustration 
may not seem fair, but one brief refer- 
ence will show the potential result in 
any given apparently hopeless case. 
This hard of hearing boy had repeated 
his classes over and over again. The 
local system required his remaining at 
school until he was sixteen. He was 
extremely unhappy, becoming despond- 
ent, morose. Finally his parents inter- 
viewed the authorities in an effort to 
get him excused from school in the 
hope that he could learn some trade. 
The doctor examined ‘his ears and dis- 
covered the damage irreparable but he 
insisted that lip-reading be tried. This 
was done. He no longer dropped back 
but forged ahead, graduated, went 
through college and post-graduate work 
and now is a professor of mathematics 
in a western university. That one 
change made a pitiable failure into a 
splendid success. Who knows how many 
failures we are not finding? 


WORK FOR THE ADULT 
a. Medical. We have discussed vari- 
ous types of research work but have not 
yet referred to one important phase, and 
that is research work which will look 


toward a better understanding of seem- 
ingly incurable forms of adult deafness, 
This means post-mortem examinations, 
And the Federation has ready to hand 
the material if proper cooperation can 
be secured. 


b. Educational. The educational phases 
in the adult are twofold. The primary 
phase is the learning of lip-reading or 
speech-reading. This means of con- 
versational interchange for the deaf has 
thus far proved the best that has been 
devised. It should be encouraged. The 
leagues for the hard of hearing are built 
up on this precept and foster perfection 
in the art by practice classes, free lip- 
reading lessons for those who need it, 
and by its routine use in their daily 
contacts. Of more concern to the Fed- 
eration and to us here is the stand- 
ardization and improvement of the 
science of speech-reading. With this 
in view, the Federation formed a Teach- 
ers’ Council which includes most of the 
teachers of adult lip-reading in this 
country and which investigates methods 
and means looking toward this better- 


ment. The teachers are cooperating. 


whole-heartedly, a healthy spirit of 
rivalry and emulation obtains; we look 
to this agency for a steady advance in 
the work of the teacher, in her fitness 
for the task, in the text books she uses, 
in the methods she employs. In order 
to foster this activity yet more, the 
Federation instituted a lip-reading tour- 
nament. Elimination trials are held in 
each league and selected contestants are 
sent to the annual national meeting 
where the finals are held and amidst 
considerable excitement and in a spirit 
of good sportsmanship, the champion is 
finally proclaimed, thus winning the 
right to take the Presidents’ trophy 
back to her league for a year. Two 
tournaments have now been held. Aside 
from its stimulating effect, its publicity 


’ value has been very considerable. 


c. Hearing Aids. Another work which 
should be encouraged is that begun by 
the Federation in investigating and 
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standardizing the many mechanical 
means offered to help impaired hearing. 
They range all the way from pure 
fakes to very good and valuable in- 
struments. Under Drs. Macfarlan, 
Fowler, and Walker and with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the better of the many manufac- 
turers were persuaded to submit their 
products for careful examination. After 
two years of effort a careful report was 
made last June and appears in the 
October, 1927, number of the VoLTa 
Review. Work like this is progressive 
and essential. Hearing aids are being 
steadily improved. We dream of the 
day when they will be so standardized 
and so correlated with methods for 
testing the hearing, that the otologist 
can prescribe an instrument somewhat 
as the oculist now prescribes glasses. I 
am pursuaded that such splendid work- 
ers as the Graybar Electric Co., The 
Dictograph Products Corporation and 
The Globe, Phonophor and Portophone 
makers, Messrs. Myers and Harper and 


DeForest and many others, are working , 


steadily toward such a happy day; and 
can assure them that the hard of hear- 
ing will amply reward them for their 
accomplishment. 


This same committee has rendered 
yet other valuable service in its efforts 
against quackery. Deaf people are al- 
ways willing to try just one more sure 


remedy and need protection against these 


charlatans. We have been materially 
helped in this endeavor by Dr. Arthur 
J. Cramp, the director of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the American Medical 
Association. 


d. Economic. The economic phase is 
a very vital one to the hard of hearing 
and to the community in which they 
reside. Our modern scheme of life pro- 
vides for sustenance for all, if possible 
self-earned. The deafened labor under 
a physical handicap, but only in certain 
Occupations. The idea is quite general ; 
this prejudice exists for any occupation. 
A squib in the paper the other day 
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quite pleased me. A deaf man was 
driving a car; some one ran into him. 
In the controversy, surprise was ex- 
pressed by the judge that the man 
should have been permitted a license, to 
which our aggressive registrar of motor 
vehicles replied that he had noticed 
that of all the deaf people to whom he 
had granted licenses, not one. had ever 
been directly responsible for any seri- 
ous accident; that because of this, he 
had recommended the omission of 
blowing the horn at street corners so 
that the driver would have to rely upon 
his sight for any approaching danger; 
that as far as the deaf and hard of 
hearing were concerned, he considered 
them as among the safest drivers on 
the road. This in a nut-shell illustrates 
how a deafened individual can sur- 
mount his handicap. His sight is 
keener on the average and his observa- 
tion quicker; it has to be. This is an 
economic asset under any noisy condi- 
tions such as most factory employees 
work under. Who will explain this to 
the employer; who will show the hard 
of hearing that they can make up for 
their deficiency in other ways? The 
Federation desires a central committee 
which will familiarize itself with labor 
conditions in the different states, dis- 
cover more definitely the attitude of the 
unions against this handicap, be a cen- 
tral stimulating agency to broadcast 
educational data throughout the coun- 
try, which will acquaint employer and 
employee of the hard of hearing man’s 
efficiency, urge legislation that will pro- 
vide free occupational training if need 
be for the man whose encroaching deaf- 
ness is making him unfit for conducting 
his present trade, disseminate through 
each league help for its individual mem- 
bers. The hard of hearing need work 
to earn a living, they need work as a 
means of self-expression, they need 
work to keep them out of the isolation 
into which they tend to retire. 


e. Social. No less important than the 
occupational problem is the social one. 
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Here more than in any other phase do 
we encounter the peculiar psychology 
of this class. By organizing leagues 
for the hard of hearing in all the 
larger cities of the country as well as 
in foreign lands, we will have self-sup- 
porting scattered groups studying and 
remedying each its local problem. Here 
will be gained social contacts for the 
members, inspiration and hope for the 
despondent, free lip-reading lessons for 
those who need them, opportunities for 
social service in behalf of the less 
fortunate, efforts in behalf of those 
without work, advice and instruction 
concerning hearing aids, stimulation, en- 
couragement, cheer for all. Also, out 
of these local groups will rise the leaders 
for the national work. 


CONCLUSION 
I. OTOLOGICAL FACTORS 


The problems of the hard of hearing 
touch three definite fields of endeavor. 
There are others here who know better 
the otological field but permit me to 
refer to it. Under the guidance of se- 
lected leading otologists, I would have 
five or six otological laboratories estab- 
lished for research on general otological 
problems and specifically for the study 
of deafness. For the working personnel, 
we might select each year one peculiarly 
fitted graduate from that city’s otologi- 
cal internes. If each new man remained 
three years, there would be a rotating 
personnel which would provide con- 
tinuity. The salary would not have to 
be more than a living wage, provided 
opportunity was permitted and en- 
couraged to travel abroad and at home, 
for study and research and the ex- 
change of ideas. These groups would 
not only concern themselves with exist- 
ing information about deafness, and carry 
on animal experimentation, but would 
set up the machinery for pathological 
research in which the local league for 
the hard of hearing would be a neces- 
sary and cooperating factor. Periodic 
and careful hearing tests would be made 


of these deaf individuals. 


To such an 
organization most of us would be will- 
ing to bequeath our temporal bones, 
At death, facilities should have been 
set up which will permit the prompt 
obtaining and preparation of these 


bones. It would be but a few years 
before such cooperation would yield 
results. The American Otological So- 
ciety is contemplating some such pro- 
cedure. The permanency of this So- 
ciety’s organization peculiarly lends it- 
self to the success of such an effort. 


II. THE DEAF CHILD 


Our second field of activity concerns 
itself with the deaf child. This work 


is naturally headed up in our existing - 


societies and_ institutions of which 
there are several and of which the 
American Association to Promote Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf is the 
largest. The National Research Council 
is responsible for an admirable and ex- 
tensive piece of research headed by Dr. 
C. W. Richardson, on the hearing acuity 
of the inmates of our institutions for 
the deaf. Out of this investigation and 
under the inspiration of such workers 
as Fletcher and Gault and Goldstein, 
there has been an awakening in the 
activities of the teachers of the deaf. 
Intensive research work is contemplated. 
The Clarke School and the Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf are among the 
leaders in seeking funds and workers 
for this enterprise. They deserve every 
encouragement. Yet more refined in- 
struments should be devised for acoustic 
testing. Some of these ears can be 
helped; in others what they already 
have can be utilized. The child has his 
other senses; these should be more 
acutely developed in order to make up 
for the acoustic deficiency. Are we 
training the taste and smell, the touch 
and the sight to the limits of their pos- 
sibilities? Lip-reading. has been em- 
phasized and rightly so; in some places, 
notably in Holland, hearing devices are 
playing an important and_ successful 
part in the education of the deaf. The 
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normal child learns speech between the 
ages of two and four or five. Our present 
system does not try to teach speech to 
the deaf child until five or later. 


The schools for the deaf should not 
only concern themselves with the teach- 
ing of the deaf children and with the 
training of teachers for them, but they 
should be anticipating the increasing 
demand for teachers of hard of hearing 
children. As the testing of our public 
school children progresses, abundant 
material for lip-reading classes will be 
discovered; but where are the teachers 
to instruct them? We surely need this 
help. Where should we look but to our 
experts ? 


The Volta Bureau is said to have the 
most complete library on deafness in 
existence. The present librarian is so 
burdened with other duties that this 
storehouse of information is not easily 
accessible to the student. Many do not 
know of its availability. 


III. THE HARD OF HEARING 


This brings us to the work for the. 


hard of hearing with which the Fed- 
eration is concerned. Particularly do 
we need financial help. There are many 
scattered workers, anxious to serve, but 
they look for advice to a central or- 
ganization that has not the resources 
nor the personnel to direct this latent 
power. 


1. We need publicity. 
be handled by a friendly worker and 
should be carried on by exhibits at 
conventions, through public addresses 
by leaders in the work, by newspaper 
and magazine articles. An important 
agency for publicity and for stimulating 
both general activity and detailed re- 
search is an official magazine. Dr. Bell 
founded the Votta Review with this in 
mind. This magazine has generously 
given. much space to hard of hearing 
problems, but the Federation earnestly 
Seeks a magazine devoted entirely to 
this work. The solution has not been 
found. 


This should — 


2. Yet more do we need a traveling 
secretary who will visit and study local 
conditions, establish new leagues, stimu- 
late and encourage those already formed. 
These are the units that grow and form 
new units. The gain from such a 
dynamic worker is incalculable. 


3. Employment for the hard of hear- 
ing and all its ramifications, including 
legislation to take care of those needing 
free occupational training, is a far- 
reaching task of vital importance to 
literally thousands. 


4. Research work in hearing aids 
should be actively continued. These 
instruments are as far superior to the 
earlier ones as the present telephone is 
to that of twenty-five years ago. Could 
we help by offering one or two fellow- 
ships to earnest young acoustic engi- 
neers connected with our leading manu- 
facturing concerns, and so bring nearer 
the day when the deaf shall hear? 


5. The Education Committee and the 
Teachers’ Council of the Federation 
are trying to elevate the teaching of 
speech-reading and stimulate the writ- 
ing of standard text-books. This is 
basic. 


6. Pérhaps the work that promises the 
most is that for the hard of hearing 
children, their discovery and early 
teaching and particularly the Federa- 
tion’s hopeful program looking toward 
the early detection and arrest of deaf- 
ness. This effort alone makes it all 
worth while. 


IV. FUNDS NEEDED 


As in most altruistic endeavor, the 
crying need is for financial resources: 
funds to carry on any or ail of these 
activities. We are worrying along and 
will ultimately reach our goal, but not 
in time to help many who now sorely 
need it. I would wish that far-seeing 
financiers might catch the broad vision 
of these national efforts. I would have 
some central controlling board, in whose 
hands might be placed ample funds for 
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all these activities, to be thoughtfully 
allotted by them to such agencies and 
enterprises as could best handle each 
individual problem. Thus could we more 
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intelligently and more successfully ap- 
proach our national opportunity in be- 
half of the deaf and hard of hearing in 
our midst. 





THE PROBLEMS OF TRAINING THE REMNANTS 
OF AUDITORY PERCEPTION* 


T. C. ForreESTER 


HIS subject is not of my own 

choosing: it was thrust upon me by 

the honorable chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Anthropology and Psychology. 
It came to me, however, as a challenge; 
and if it were to be discussed mathe- 
matically my observations would have 
to be limited to those cases where 
greater hearing had formerly obtained 
but only remnants now remained. To 
draw a dividing line between those who 
at one time had normal hearing and 
lost it and those who to all accounts 
never had normal hearing, is not an 
easy matter; for normal hearing lost in 
early childhood places the child so de- 
prived in the same class as those who 
never had normal hearing—unless_ he 
retains considerable speech that can be 
of service to the teacher. From medical 
observations on the subject we have been 
led to believe that many with varying 
degrees of deafness never could have 
had normal hearing because of malforma- 
tion of the ear, or maladjustment, or 
missing links. 

There are problems, however covering 
all types and degrees of deafness, 
which call for consideration. Had I 
followed the usual present day practice 
in compiling my paper, I should have 
sent out large statistical forms on the 
subject to be filled in and returned. 
These blanks would have been accom- 
panied with promises of reciprocity. I 
have, however, an aversion to statistical 
blanks, and as the Christmas festivities 


*Read at a Conference on Problems of the Deaf, 
called by the National Research Council, January, 
1928, Washington, D. C 


had already begun I felt that I could 
not in all conscience dampen the Christ- 
mas spirit of peace and goodwill among 
brother members of the profession. 
What I have to say, therefore, is 
“Rochester made” but will, I trust, 
provoke some little discussion. 


There are certain things to be done 
in every school when the pupils are 
admitted. Every child is entitled to a 
good general medical examination and 
a further special examination of eyes, 
ears, nose and throat. An audiometer 
examination of first year pupils is not 
to be depended upon as we have often 
found; but an examination should be 
made and the results recorded as soon 
thereafter as’ practicable. This instru- 
ment is now an essential in a school for 
the deaf. It is easy to manipulate and 
has little to get out of order. By the 
general use of this instrument—and it 
is close enough for ordinary testing— 
a standardized code is possible whose 
markings will be intelligible to all edu- 
cators of the deaf. Badly diseased 


tonsils and adenoids should be removed, © 


nasal troubles corrected, and the weak- 
ly, ill-nourished child specially dieted 
and built up. This is the only founda- 
tion on which to build. 


One of the problems has been to ob- 
tain trained teachers in this particular 
field. Many of our teachers at the 
present time have not made a special 
study of the training of the remnants 
of auditory perception. They have 
specialized in training their own audi- 
tory perceptions to distinguish faulty 
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speech in others; but special training 
and experience are necessary to train 
children to understand and interpret 
what they receive imperfectly. Speech 
correction is, of course, an accompani- 
ment in both cases. Where funds per- 
mit, a special teacher for auditory train- 
ing is, I think, good, though I can con- 
ceive of teachers having classes small 
enough to allow for daily individual 
work along that line. There was a time 
in the history of the education of the 
deaf when it was considered a serious 
neglect of duty not to give oral instruc- 
tion. The time is not far distant when 
failure to educate residual hearing will 
be considered in the same light. 


Another problem is that of equip- 
ment. Some instruments are very cost- 
ly—too costly; but there are some on 
the market which are very good and can 
be purchased at prices within the reach 
of all. There are few schools which 
do not possess pianos; but even with- 
out instruments there are many cases 
where the human voice unaided is the 
best and most natural medium—I refer 
to those cases of course where there is 
a large percentage of hearing. Indeed 
I know of cases where I think the use 
of instruments is not helpful but on the 
other hand decidedly detrimental. The 
voice may gradually lose much of its 
natural quality and become mechanical 
and this has to be guarded against. I 


believe we are getting better pitched | 


voices today than ever before. I re- 
member the time when you would find 
high-pitched, effeminate voices among 
strong, sturdy boys, and voices with 
anything but feminine sweetness among 
the girls. 

Another problem is classification. You 
cannot go through the school with a 
wide-toothed rake and collect all those 
of fifty per cent hearing and then with 
a garden rake those of fifteen per cent, 
as language thistles would forever ap- 
pear. 

Is it not absolutely necessary to dis- 
cern the special need of each pupil and 


give the work specially suited to the 
individual need? There might be in a 
class of eight pupils, two with fifty per 
cent hearing or over, three with forty 
per cent, and several under thirty per 
cent. Each group obviously calls for 
different treatment. I am now thinking 
of a class which has been in school for 
some years and without previous auri- 
cular training. 


For our present purpose we might 
make four classifications : 


1. Pupils who have become deaf 
after acquiring a good command of 
English. These need auricular train- 
ing to help them retain the sounds 
of the language already known to 
them as well as to help them be- 
come familiar with new language. 
They further need it for speech cor- 
rection. 


2. Pupils having fifty per cent 
hearing or over, which has never 
been used to any extent. Such 
pupils have an absolute right to 
auricular training and may soon ac- 
quire a large hearing vocabulary 
that would not always demand a 
hearing device. 


3. Pupils having thirty to fifty 
per cent of hearing who are capable 
of gaining a hearing vocabulary 
but necessarily require a very much 
longer period for the process. 


4. Pupils having less than thirty 
per cent hearing, where the process 
is still much slower but whose prin- 
cipal objective is the improvement 
of speech, though they may also 
get a limited hearing vocabualry. 


How is a class containing one or 
more pupils in each of the above groups 
to be trained most effectively in the 
time allotted? The honorable chairman 
did not ask me for a solution, only a 
statement of the problem! 

Another thing, while I think of it— 
unduly loud speech on the part of the 
teacher should be discouraged. I see no 
good purpose to be served by it. It 
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destroys resonance—also the teacher’s 
voice. If very loud speech is necessary 
to make the pupil hear, then use a hear- 
ing device. 

We referred to a certain classifica- 
tion of pupils, but there is another fac- 
tor, which is not a negligible one. Given 
equal degrees of hearing, will you get 
equal degrees of interpretation? There 
is inequality in interpreting speech 
through the ear as through th> eye. 
The intelligence quotient and a quick 
sense of putting together words that 
fit and make sense, enter in. It seems 
impossible, then, to have a perfect cle - 
sification for group work. 


If you have a mixed group, is 
not what happens—first, vowel, ¢ .1- 
sonant and syllable drill for some, the 
words and phrases for others? | 
will get the sibilant “sh,” but 2-4 
will get the labial “b” or the nasal 1” 
before “sh”; which leads us to the 
conclusion that individual drill every 
day is what counts. This means more 
money, more equipment and a certain 
interruption to the grade work in other 
subjects. 

When should auricular training be- 
gin? Personlly, I think that for those 
with less than 35 per cent hearing, the 
first year’s work should consist more of 
general sense training, plus instrumental 
stimulation for basic work. With sec- 
ond-year pupils we have this year been 
getting results which, we believe, jus- 
tify the time spent on them. To get 
the most possible out of the training 
there is no doubt it should begin with 
the younger children—that is, if we 
want them to acquire a hearing vocab- 
ulary. Auricular training of children 
of eight years of age with 5 per cent 
hearing would be justified, even if only 
for rhythm, pitch and accent. A boy 
with 5 per cent hearing, seventeen years 
of age, born deaf, and belonging to a 
family where there are three other deaf 
children, has been receiving auricular 
work with a machine during the past 
year and is now able to get the proper 


accent of words as he never could be- 
fore. Since I have seen what can be 
done with such a case, I am more op- 
timistic about results from this work 
than I have ever been before. We shal] 
not restore hearing, and audiometer 
tests in many cases may not record im- 
provement; but there will be an educa- 
tion of the ear to sound, a stimulation 


of the different parts of the ear and. 


through these a stimulation of the brain 
centers which, I believe, will all go toward 
making a more normal boy or girl. I 
have tabulated a list of fifteen pupils 
who have had regular work for over a 
year, and their audiometer readings may 
interest you. 


Sept. 1926 Jan. 1928 


Right Left Right Left 
1 30 — 45 30 — 45 
2. S.M. 30 — 50 40 — 4 
& UAV. 20 — 20 25 — 25 
4. IW. 20 — 20 — 30 
Di: dae Be 45 — 20 55 — 45 
0. Pak 40 — 3 45 — 45 
Le 30 — 40 30 — 45 
8. M.H. 35 — 55 40 — 55 
. ewe 40 — 35 45 — 40 
TO. <2. 3. 15 — 25 20 — 35 
Pir JG. 25— 5 25 — 10 
42. ata 45 — 40 65 — 65 
1S... 50 — 60 35 — 35 
ee te 50 — 20 55 — 20 
15. W. M. 35 — 35 30 — 


You will notice that in some cases 
there has been practically no change in 
the readings, though most are now able 
to understand many words when spoken 
at close range and make use of their 
hearing to an extent they never did 
before. In the case of young pupils and 
also in the case of older ones, five de- 
grees may not mean much; in some 
cases it indicates a cold in the head or 
a change in the weather. What may 
sometimes be put down for improve- 
ment in hearing may simply indicate a 
keener mental attitude. The pupil gets 
more expectant and knows what to an- 
ticipate, and he will respond at the 
slightest indication, whereas formerly 
his impression had to be much more 
intense. 

In the case of the fifth pupil the im- 
provement was due to the clearing up 
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TRAINING THE REMNANTS OF HEARING 


vf a bad physical condition of the ear. 
In the case of the sixth, there is a 
great improvement in the boy’s phy- 
sique. He was an extremely nervous 
and ill-nourished lad when he came to 
us. He has infinitely more self-control 
and is now more robust, and this, I 
believe, accounts for the greater im- 
provement. 


In the case of the twelfth, there has 
also been great improvement in the 
boy’s bodily vigor; while in the case of 
the thirteenth, there has been a serious 
catarrhal condition. 


In checking up the audiometer read- 
ings of twenty-five of the senior pupils 
after a year’s auricular work, there are 
twelve who register exactly the same as 
at the beginning of the period of in- 
struction; ten who record only a dif- 
ference of five degrees in one ear—six 
of the ten plus differences, and four 
minus. Of the remaining three, one 
shows a minus difference of fifteen, 
one a minus difference of ten—both ca- 
tarrhal cases—and the third a plus dif- 
ference of ten. 


A very brief outline of the course , 


used for correcting speech of advanced 


pupils of varying degrees of language: 


hearing ability may be of interest : 


I, For corrective speech work chiefly, 
with or without sight. 


1. Prolonging all long vowels be- 
ginning with a, o; later short- 
ening them. 

2. Differentiating all long vowels, 
giving two and three at a time. 


3. Low and high pitch using these 
vowels. 


4. “m” and “n” prolonged. 


” 6e.. 99 


5. “m” and “n” used in combina- 
tion with long vowels, forming 
first syllables, then words: 


ma mo 
mi na 
my name 
I know 
May I? 


139 


6. “sh” given in the same way, as 
well as all other consonants. 


7. Differentiating long vowels with 
initial consonants forming words. 


Example—a boy (oi), a bow (0) 
a toy a toe 
8. Short vowels developed from the 
long vowels and used in words 
for contrast. 
Example—oo0 60 
shoe shook 


a good shoe 
I should go, etc. 


or 


9. Differentiating words with same 
consonants, but different vowels: 


take took 
blow blew 
vA hide hid 
‘0. Drill on words with the same 
‘.vowel and different initial or 


1al consonants: 
, il 


ee meat beat 
; cup come 
bark mark 


11. Numbers, the alphabet. 
12. Days of the week. 
13. Vowel combinations as used in 


words: 
Example— 
i W leading to li u li un (lion) 
i © leading to qui e qui e (quiet) etc. 


14. Words, phrases and sentences to 
show accent: 

Thank’ you 

good bye’ __ to-day’ 


Sat’ ur day yes’ ter day, etc. 
Shut’ the door’ 


fa’ ther 


15. Conversational sentences and quo- 
tations given for phrasing. 

16. New words pronounced for ac- 
cent. 

17. Short poems read for rhythm. 


II. For those who are acquiring or 
trying to retain a hearing vocabulary, 
the following is given through the ear 
alone, with no speech repetition except 
in cases where it is customary to repeat. 

1. After the first steps as outlined 

are given, conversational ex- 
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pressions are developed by giv- 
ing the vowels first, as: 
ow. = wae? 
How are you? 
a i ie 
Good afternoon. 
2. Questions to be answered: 


What is your name? 
Where is your home? 


Do you like ————? 
Do you know ? 
Did you go ? Etc. 


3. Short stories and news items 


read for understanding. (Ques- 
tions asked on the same.) 

The above is merely a skeleton out- 
line, but shows the general plan. 

To dogmatize in auricular work is to 
place upon it the stamp of finality, and 
the remarkable improvement in recent 
years in the construction of machines 
for transmitting sound, as well as re 
ceiving impressions, leads one to be- 
lieve that it hath not yet appeared what 
may be accomplished. We are but on 
the threshold. 





THE GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH AND LIP-READING TO THE DEAF* 


BesstE NortTHROP LEONARD 


HE general aspects of the teach- 
ing of speech and lip-reading to 
the deaf today may perhaps be 
most clearly set forth by the contrast 
which a far backward glance will give. 
Before and during the early centuries 
of the Christian era the deaf were 
outcasts from society and only sporadic 
and individual attempts were made to 
relieve their terrible isolation. This 
age-old wall of prejudice was weakened 
during the Middle Ages by the religious 
zeal of the monks and friars through 
their yearning to save the souls of these 
neglected children. At that time cur- 
rent opinion concerning the deaf cen- 
tered on the supposedly insurmountable 
nature of their affliction rather than on 
the possibility of the success of any 
effort toward alleviating their condition 
These were, indeed, the dark ages for 
the deaf. At last, slowly, light began to 
dawn. It became a recognized fact that 
a deaf child had the power of thought 
and of memory and of reason. Cultiva- 
tion of these powers was found to be 
possible, and lo, there was revealed a 
human being—a human being with pos- 
sibilities of unlimited development. The 


*Read at a Conference on Problems of the Deaf, 
cal'ed by the National Research Council, January, 
1928, Washington, D. C 


general aspects of the teaching of 
speech and lip-reading to the deaf to- 
day seem bright indeed in contrast to 
that early picture. The desired goal is 
still far ahead, but many milestones 
have been passed. 


The present generation of teachers 
of speech and lip-reading are building 
on foundations laid by able, gifted and 
self-sacrificing pioneers both in Europe 
and America. Since 1867 when the first 
two permanent oral schools opened in 
this country with a total enrollment of 
30 pupils, there has been a steady in- 
crease in number until today over 14,000 
are reported as being taught orally. 


One of the most important contribut- 
ing causes to the good measure of suc- 
cess which the years have brought has 
been the great desire on the part of 
parents to have their children able to 
speak, even though imperfectly, and to 
read the lips. Intensive study of the 
mechanism of speech and methods of 
language teaching through which the 
world’s stores of knowledge are opened 
to the child have filled years of many 
an earnest teacher’s life, and even from 
its inception men of science have freely 
given of the results of their investiga- 
tions to aid in this work. It seems 
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TEACHING 


especially fitting to mention in this con- 
nection two distinguished citizens of 
this city. The Hon. Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard, founder of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, was the leader in se- 
curing the establishment of the first oral 
school in this country. The National 
Geographic Society medal, recently 
awarded our “Ambassador of Good 
Will”* whom the whole world delights 
to honor, is a reminder of the breadth 
and height of Mr. Hubbard’s vision and 
benefactions. The unlimited generosity 
with which Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
gave to our profession from his wealth 
of knowledge and skill is well known. 
May we not hope that the cultivation 
of the sense of touch, which has from 
the first been an invaluable aid in the 
teaching of speech to deaf children, and 
which through the interest of your 
Council is now being made the subject 
of special research work, will afford 
further help? Most important is the 
continually increasing co-operation of 
the medical profession with the schools 
for the deaf. It is to them chiefly that 
we must look for the discovery of the 


causes of deafness, its prevention and: 


cure. In the laboratory of the scientist 
there are gratifying evidences of the 
deeper study of the human ear, among 
which are the mechanical aids to hear- 
ing in daily use in many of our schools. 
The work of the orthodontist is more 
far-reaching than the mere correction 
of dental irregularities,, valuable as 
these are in their bearing on the de- 
velopment of speech. He is often able 
to relieve pressure on nerves which 
might otherwise, as in hearing children, 
lead to mental disturbance and even to 
insanity. 

Among the deaf are found the same 
varying degrees of mental ability as 
among children who hear. The teacher 
of a mentally retarded deaf child finds 
great reward in the change of attitude 
and countenance which takes place, 
however slowly, as the child’s mind 


— 


"Charles A. Lindbergh. 
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gradually grasps the connection between 
the movement of the teacher’s lips and 
the gay toys with which he plays day 
after day. Then when his own lips can 
frame the words there is still greater 
joy. Although deeply regretting the 
small measure of a retarded child’s 
mental cup, yet that small cup may, in 
time, be filled to the brim through the 
never-failing enthusiasm and skill of the 
teacher. The successful after-school 
careers of some of these retarded chil- 
dren give us renewed courage for effort 
in behalf of others. 


In turning from the mentally re- 
tarded deaf pupils to those of average 
and exceptional ability, should we not 
consider that our schools meet the need 
of the child who is deaf just as the 
hospital meets the need of the child 
who is sick; and when the work of the 
special school is no longer needed, 
should they not then enter schools with 
hearing children? Not a few are prov- 
ing, year by year, their ability to keep 
pace with these not only in their scho- 
lastic work, but also in sports and other 
extra-curricular activities. This is no 
new policy in some schools. In the 
school with which I am most familiar, 
founded sixty years ago, two students 
from its first graduating class entered 
schools for the hearing. Both had been 
totally deaf from the ages of seven and 
ten years. One graduated from Stevens 
Institute of Technology and the other 


‘studied art. Other former pupils, many 


of whom were born deaf, have grad- 
uated from Columbia, Harvard, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Clark Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University, Notre 
Dame University, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Worcester Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the University of Nebraska. 


, Others are now attending Union College, 


Colorado College, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and a number are 
in high schools and private schools. 

A boy who became totally deaf at 
eleven entered our school a year later. 
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It was realized that his greatest imme- 
diate need was lip-reading. To meet this 
need special instruction was given along 
with his regular school work, thus en- 
abling him to return at the end of one 
year to the school which he had left 
on becoming deaf. Later graduating 
from a western university, where he 
had specialized in chemistry, he was 
obliged to postpone further scientific 
study owing to the death of his father. 
He ably carried on the management of 
his father’s large ranch until he could 
advantageously dispose of it and return 
to his chosen vocation. After several 
years connection as chemist with one of 
the best known manufacturing chemical 
concerns in the country, he offered his 
resignation in order that he might take 
up work for his Ph. D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins. His firm was unwilling to 
accept his resignation but granted him 
leave of absence. Writing to one of those 
who had given him instruction in lip- 
reading during his one year in the spe- 
cial school he says: “It will probably 
please you to hear that I have recently 
been elected to Sigma Xi, the national 
honorary scientific society which corre- 
sponds to Phi Beta Kappa. The elec- 
tion came as a great surprise to me as 
I had not expected it and had not been 
working for it, though I have worked 
tremendously hard this year. Six men 
were elected out of a possible sixty and 
the selection was made by the faculty 
on the basis of scholarship. This makes 
it all the more pleasing.” 


The following excerpt is from a let- 
ter recently received from a boy born 
deaf. “Three weeks ago we had ex- 
aminations and I passed them all except 
one. Recitations, B; Mathematics, A; 
Lecture Abstracts, B; Electrical tests, 
B; Drawing, B; Lectures, D. There 
were 103 boys who got D’s in lecture. 
The next day I said to Mr. 
our advisor, ‘I failed to pass in lecture 
and I think it is time for me to go 
home.’ ‘You can stay right here and 
make up the work,’ he returned. ‘I 


believe you will pass the next time. 
The teachers are interested in you for 
you are the only deaf pupil in this 
school and we really are surprised to 
see how well you can do with hearing 
boys and we will do our very best to 
help you.’ So this encouraged me and 
I have made up my mind that I will 
stick in this school until I finish.” 


Special mention might be made of 
one graduate who, born deaf, grad- 
uated with honor from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and after distinguishing himself 
at the Ecole des Beaux ,Arts, has be- 
come a leading architect in one of the 
middle western cities. 

Those familiar with schools for the 
deaf realize the necessity of classes 
small in number as compared with those 
in public schools for hearing children. 
It is generally agreed that wherever 
possible, a class should not exceed ten 
in number. The class graduating two 
years ago numbered eight, and with the 
exception of one who was obliged to 
go to work, all entered schools with 
hearing children. Four of these have 
been honor pupils. Last year’s grad- 
uating class numbered six; every mem- 
ber is now attending school with hear- 
ing boys and girls. 

The following letter was written to 
the father of one of these graduates by 
the Head-Master of the preparatory 
school which his son is now attending. 

“I want to congratulate you on the splendid 
work which Robert is doing. His lowest mark 
for the first set of grades was eighty-five, 
his mark in mathematics being one hun 
I have promoted him from Math. II to Math. 
III and in the latter class he has had six 
successive recitations. Last week, one of the 
masters gave the standard arithmetic test 
to the whole school, masters and boys. Rob- 
ert’s mark was eighty-nine out of a_ possible 
one hundred and thirty-two. The average 
grade for college graduates on this test is 
eighty-seven and one-half. Everything that 
he did was letter perfect, —only the time 
limit preventing his finishing.” 

The mother of another member of 
the class of 1927 writes: 

“I have been meaning to write to you 


ever since John’s report cards came out, but 
I suppose Miss W. told you that he has 
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made the A honor roll. Really this was quite 
an achievement, considering the size of the 
school. Out of the sixty-five or seventy chil- 
dren in his room only two boys made it. 
There were three or four girls. 

“Now that we know John is doing so well 
I have a confession to make to you. I did 
not follow your advice about having him put 
in the Freshman Class. It is the only thing 
connected with him in which I would not 
follow your suggestions. But I understood 
the conditions in the school so well that I 
knew that if he were placed in the Freshman 
Class he would stay there, even if he were 
doing A plus work. The teachers have since 
verified this. In fairness to other Freshmen 
they could not very well put him a grade 
ahead, unless he “were doing extraordinary 
work and even then, it would have been un- 
precedented. So he was started in the sopho- 
more class with fear and trembling on my 


part. But the end seems to have justified it. 
His work on the Echo (the school paper) 
continues. Is it not splendid to have a boy 
who hears practically nothing to make his 
mark in a school of over two thousand 
pupils?” 

In some cases both of graduates and 
non-graduates, where work has been an 
immediate necessity, excellent records 
have been made in evening schools. 

If, with our present imperfect meth- 
ods, so much as this has been accom- 
plished, is it not reasonable to hope 
that better voices, better speech and still 
broader mental development will come 
through new discoveries in science and 
new methods in education ? 





QUESTIONS ARISING FROM THE SURVEY OF 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE DEAF* 


RUDOLF 


AMOUNT OF HEARING TESTED BY 
AUDIOMETER 


1. What is the reliability of audiome- 
ter readings? 

2. What percentage of hearing is neces- 
sary for ordinary hearing school instruc- 
tion? 

3. Would this differ with different 
amounts of intelligence? 

4. The problem of different methods 
of instruction for children having dif- 
ferent amounts of hearing. 


5. Why have the colored deaf such a | 


markedly smaller amount of hearing? 


6. Is this due to a more stringent se- 
lection of colored deaf, or does it reflect 
the lower intelligence of the colored, or 
both? 

%. To what extent are audiometer re- 
sults conditioned by the intelligence of 
the subject tested? 


8. The selective influence of the day 


ee 


*A summary of the topics. discussed by Dr. Pint- 
ner before the Conference on Problems of the Deaf, 
called by the National Research Council January 
2-21, 1928. 


PINTNER 
school with reference to amounts of 
hearing. 

SPEECH READING 

9. Construction of many forms of such 
tests, graded in difficulty, with known 
validities and reliabilities. 

10. Construction of a standard cine- 
matograph scale for the measurement 
of speech reading, perhaps ten similar 
forms, ten different faces. 

11. Study of common material taught 
in schools for the construction of such 
scales. 

12. The relationships existing between 
accurate measures of speech-reading, age, 
intelligence, length of school attendance, 
age of onset of deafness, degree of hear- 
ing, method of instruction, ete. 


INTELLIGIBILITY OF SPEECH 

13. Construction of standard scales 
for this. Are objective measures pos- 
sible ? 

14. The relations between this and 
age, intelligence, length of school attend- 
ance, age of onset of deafness, degree 
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of hearing, method of instruction, etc. 

15. The need for new, longer and bet- 
ter non-language tests for the measure- 
ment of intelligence of the deaf. 

16. The need for many different types 
of educational achievement tests. 

17. Experiment with pre-school edu- 
cation of the deaf child. 

18. Experiment with progress of deaf 
children entering school at early ages. 

19. Investigate the seeming superiority 
of day schools in educational achieve- 
ment, holding constant intelligence, age 
of onset, amount of hearing. 

20. The investigation of many theoret- 
ical problems as to the relationship of 
hearing and language, and the possibility 
of substituting or adding to other means 
of language development. 

21. Is there a lower limit in intelli- 
gence below which it is unprofitable to 
teach by the oral method? 

22. The measurement of progress in 
different types of oral instruction by 
means of accurate tests. 

23. The measurement of progress in 
many mixed methods of instruction. 

24. The repetition on a wider scale 
and in a more precise manner of Binet’s 
investigation into the use made of speech 
and speech-reading among the deaf after 
they have left school. 


DEAF AND HEARING 
25. Can the gap between intelligence 
and educational achievement of the deaf 
be closed ? 
26. Is part of this gap due to poor 
methods of instruction, faulty curriculum 
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construction, lack of proper teacher train- 
ing? 

27. How do teachers of the deaf com- 
pare with teachers of the hearing in abil- 
ity, training, etc.? 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


28. The feeble-minded deaf, by whom 
should they be diagnosed and where 
should they be trained? 

29. What should be the training of 
teachers for the deaf? 

30. Is it possible to develop prognostic 
tests to help in selecting pupils for dif- 
ferent types of trade training? 

31. Experiment with different types 
of reading textbooks for deaf children? 

32. Why are there no textbooks in 
arithmetic for deaf children? The value 
of special texts. 

33. The value of writing as an aid to 
language development among the deaf. 

34. The introduction of a uniform 
system of grades and standards of 
achievement. 

35. The arousal of a better profes- 
sional spirit among teachers of the deaf. 

36. Where should teachers be trained 
and who are competent to teach them? 

37. A study of the value and use of 
motion pictures in the teaching of the 
deaf. 

38. A study of the reasons why deaf 
children leave school before graduation. 

39. A survey of occupations possible 
for the deaf. 

40. A study of the value of present 
trade training in school for the later life 
work of deaf individuals. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE 


ANTED: The story of the Min- 
neapolis League for the Hard of 
Hearing, “with all dry, statistical 
facts left out.” So reads a letter from 
headquarters. Well, it’s a good story; 
one, however, that should be written by 
a charter member; but those who are 
with us, like all who have done really 
big things, are modest, and it has been 
delegated to a one-year-old in league 
life to take the tale “off their lips.” 
One day in November, 1921, Mrs. 
John W. Bell happened upon a bulletin, 
published by the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. Herself deafened, 
she spoke of it with enthusiasm to some 
of her friends in the Minneapolis Wom- 
an’s Club. The club, always keen for 
new ideas in human betterment and 
quick to act upon such ideas, appointed 
a committee to look into the matter of 
deafness in Minneapolis. Mrs. Horace 
Newhart, wife of the now president of 
the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, was 
chosen chairman of that committee. 
With characteristic promptness and di- 
plomacy, Mrs. Newhart gave a dinner 
at her home illustrative of Ernest Elmo 
Calkins’ theory of beauty as a driving 
force in business efficiency. 
Sixteen men and women, of outstand- 
ing personality in the educational, pro- 
fessional, industrial and social life of 


the city, sitting around her table, lis-— 


tened and talked of what had been done 
in other cities for their deafened people 
and of what could be done and should 
be done for them in Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Harold Rypins, who had studied 
under the New York League, spoke of 
the history, aims and accomplishments. 
Miss Ida Lindquist, the well-known lip- 
reading teacher, told of her experience 
Mrs. Zonne, President 
of the Woman’s Club, offered to form a 
committee to work with a league for 
the deafened. Dr. Newhart urged the 
organization of such a league “at once.” 


Mrs. Newhart radiated enthusiasm, and 
so, between the piece de resistance and 
the salad, a committee of seven was 
appointed to start the work, and one 
hundred dollars was pledged by those 
present, over the coffee cups. 


The seven not only started to work, 
but they did the work. By March, 1922, 
the organization was complete. The 
Minneapolis League for the Hard of 
Hearing had both a habitation and a 
name. It had a constitution and by- 
laws ; a president, Mr. William Kenyon; 
a full quota of officers; a board of di- 
rectors ; an advisory board of otologists. 
It was a member of the City’s Council 
of Social Agencies, and its articles of 
incorporation were in the hands of the 
Secretary of State. It was ready to 
undertake the fulfillment of its purposes 
as stated by Dr. Newhart: “The pre- 
vention of deafness and the amelioration 
of the social and industrial condition of 
the deafened in Minneapolis.” 

Incidentally, there were not enough 
members to fill the required offices; in 
reading the minutes of the first meet- 
ings of the league, one is impressed 
with the multiplicity of honors thrust 
upon the original seven. Now and again 
a new name appears upon the books, 
but opportunity outran membership and 
there was no lessening of the work nor 
of the joy of working. Headquarters 
furnished ; acousticons installed; library 
solicited ; lip-reading classes established ; 
the problem of the public school child 
studied; young people’s club formed; 
industrial and employment work begun; 
publicity sought; bulletin published ; and 
always, always, money to be raised. 

Naturally in an organization dealing 
with handicapped people and managed by 
them, there were more than the usual 
hard trials and tribulations incident to all 
group work, but there were also greater 
compensations. As membership _in- 
creased, conviction grew that the league 
for the Hard of Hearing was truly a 
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mind-awakening, life-gladdening, soul- 
stirring institution; a personal and so- 
cial miracle-worker. 

In March of the following year, Mrs. 
Phillips Nagle reported $601 in the treas- 
ury, and Dr. Newhart moved that we 
invite the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing to 
hold its next conference in Minneapolis. 
“Seconded and carried.” But the won- 
ders of Washington and the promise 
of the First Lady of the Land “at 
home,” outbid us, and it was 1925 be- 
fore the conference came to Minneapolis. 
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Mrs. Alice Strobridge was appointed as 
Executive Secretary, and upon her fell 
the exciting work of preparation for the 
conference. 

And that conference! We new mem- 
bers love to watch the lips of those who 
tell us of the great week in the league’s 
history. Of course, conferences, now-a- 
days, are as plentiful as blueberries on 
the sunny lowlands of Cape Cod. But 
this was our conference! and there is a 
difference between the blueberries on the 
bush and the blueberry at the lip. Not 
that we admit that the success of that 





A CORNER OF THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


For that coming, what enthusiasm, what 
work, what hurrying and scurrying for 
funds! Membership drives, theater ben- 
efits, card parties, young peoples’ circus 
and wonderful bazaars put on by Mrs. 
Kenyon and Mrs. Harding. In De- 
cember, Mrs. Nagle reported over $1,200 
in the treasury. During this time, Mrs. 
Rypins having gone to New York, Dr. 
Jane Robbins took on her work pro 
tem., and because of her expert experi- 
ence and intelligent sympathy proved a 
great good to the league. Mrs. Le 
Compte, who followed her in office, was 
also a God-send to us, but was soon 
called to higher things in Cleveland, and 


conference was a matter of personal 
possession. Everybody knows what Min- 
neapolis is in June, and everybody in 
Minneapolis knows what happens when 
the First Ladies of the town get to- 
gether for social display and hospitality. 
And every deafened person, to whom a 
dinner party is the most dreaded of all 
isolating things, can imagine the thrill 
of sitting at a banquet table where every 
one of the five hundred guests really 
hears! Thanks to the Western Electric 
Company. 

After the convention was over, the 
banquet table deserted, the talkers and 
teachers departed, the league steadied 
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THE LEAGUE ‘BELIEVES THAT BEAUTY IS A GREAT FORCE IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


down to the payment of its bills and the 
renewal of its interest in every-day ac- 
tivities. For more than two years, now, 
it has studied and struggled with its 
problem of self-support, self-help and 
community service. Now and again, 
from month to month, stimulating 
flashes of encouragement, born of suc- 
cess, are recorded in the minutes and 
reflected in the life of the league. The 
gift of a radio set by Mr. Henry Doerr; 


the placing of audiometers in the public 
schools and the provision of free, adult 
lip-reading classes, opened at the league ° 
headquarters, both by grace of the 
Board of Education; the celebration of 
National Hearing Week; State Fair ex- 
hibit ; the extended courtesy of the press 
in lengthening notices, bigger headlines 
and editorials; pride in the output of 
our needlework department; joy in the 
activity and happiness of our young 





“WE HAVE PUT MUSIC AND COLOR INTO THE LEAGUE” 
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WHERE MEMBERS HAVE BEEN _ INSPIRED 
WITH A_ FRESH oo ae IN THE GOSPEL 
OF FUN 


people ; and under it all a growing under- 
standing that this modern advertising 
world has yet to evolve a scheme for 
getting the goods across that equals in 
persuasive power the old individualistic 
cry of the enthusiast: “Behold, what a 
great thing hath been done to me!” 
Having come to believe that the value 
of the league to the community can 
never rise above the worth of the league 
to its own members, and while taking 
advantage of every opportunity for out- 
side work that comes to us, we have 
more and more devoted ourselves to the 
needs and surroundings of our people. 
We have tried to awaken them anew to 
their peculiar need of beauty, to inspire 
in them a fresh faith in the gospel of 
fun. To this end we have put music 
and color into the league. It has cele- 
brated the historic holidays of the year 
with gaiety. Some of us—sixty, sev- 
enty, eighty years or more—have ran- 
sacked the family attics and, tricked out 
in our mother’s or our grandmother’s 
old finery, have masqueraded, charaded, 


frolicked and: feasted together. We 
have laughed much, with and at each 
other ; we have learned to laugh at our- 
selves. 

Distinguished persons from the hear- 
ing world have come to us to tell us 
of a new play, a best seller, to interest 
us in the politics and the poetry of the 
day; we have had illustrated art talks 
and wonderful world travelogues; but 
the most significant program of the year 
was put on by our own members. One 
after another they stepped back of our 
loud-speaker and told of the most 
amusing moment in their deafened ca- 
reer, making a football of their afflic- 
tion, and certainly some of those story- 
tellers did score a touchdown! After 
the hearty, healing laughter of that 
afternoon, there is not one of us who 
does not wear her handicap with a dif- 
ference. 


In the January VoLtta REVIEW we no- 
tice that the Washington League, though 
it admits that it has not lived an “ortho- 
dox” life, yet believes that “community 
service first is the correct principle.” 
The Minneapolis League has the sup- 
port of its own unbelief. It avowedly 
is not orthodox. Such a principle as 
this it considers in direct opposition to 
the first sane demand of society upon 
every individual and every organiza- 
tion; that they make their own living and 
care well for those whom they have 
caused to be dependent upon them. 
They believe that community service be- 
gins with normal contacts, widening 
naturally with the growing ability of 
the individual to wisely and safely min- 
ister to the demands of other outlying 
groups. 

The Minneapolis League has learned 
from such contacts that the needs, edu- 
cational, industrial, social, of the deaf- 


ened people of a great city, make up a - 


problem of prevention, cure, ameliora- 
tion, of so puzzling, so complicated a 
nature that no one private organization 
can possibly hope to cope with it ef- 
fectively. Deafness is a question of 
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public health; public health is a ques- 
tion for medical and social experts; 
experts necessarily must be paid out of 
public as well as private funds. 

For these reasons, the Minneapolis 
League, for a long time past, has been 
trying to educate the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Community Chest up to the 
value of the league as a medium through 
which they may direct some portion of 
the public funds committed to them; to 
awaken them to the hitherto officially 
unrecognized plight of the thousands 
of deafened people in our community, 
while at the same time educating the 
league itself to the significance of the 
Community Fund. 
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Some of our members still shy a bit 
at a suggestion which seems to them to 
threaten our own social integrity as a 
club. The word “charity” affrights 
them. And who can wonder? Such 
great social blunders have been com- 
mitted in that name that now it is a 
rare lexicon of social service that even 
admits the ‘term to its pages; and when 
one does run across it in a back number 
it is marked with a sign—*obsolete!” 

Today the Community Fund and the 
league are coming together toward a 
mutual understanding that promises very 
soon to open a new chapter in the life- 
story of the Minneapolis League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 





MUSIC OF THE NIGHT 


MARTIN B. KEFFER 


- through the day of clanging 
nerves, 


Hardly a moment calm and sweet, 
Laughter around me softly swerves, 
I work, unhearing the rhythmic beat; 
Seems that the earphones amplify 
Only the voices harsh and high. 


Then ’neath a quilt of fiery red, 
Evening returns the sun to bed, 
And at the close of day I go 
Off to the voice of my radio. 


Deep in a chair by the tableside, 

Clearly the music amplified 

Comes to my ears through wond’rous 
phones ; 

Plain are the lower notes and tones; 


Sweet is the whispering violin, 

Sweeter still when the pipes begin; 

Clear is the twang of love’s guitar, 

Mellow the Spanish waltzes are. 

It seems on the wings of this new-found 
voice 

Returneth hearing, and I rejoice. 


Comes with the dials in new array, 
Clearly a voice from far away: 

“This is from Station J-O-Y, 

Music and songs that satisfy ; 
Voices of those you’ve honored long 
Come to your home in speech and song.” 
Listening, I close my eyes and smile, - 
Never seemed life so much worth while. 
To bed with my heartstrings light and gay, 
I go to wait another day. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


HE summer normal school for teach- 

ers of deaf children, which will be 

held at the Virginia School, will be- 
gin Monday, June 4,.and last four weeks. 
Teachers who have had at least one year 
of training or one year of experience in 
teaching the deaf are eligible for admis- 
sion. 

Faculty: The faculty will be composed 
of a notable group of experienced in- 
structors, among whom are Miss Edith 
Buell, Supervising Principal of the Lex- 
ington Avenue School; Miss Jeannette 
Christmas, Supervising Principal of the 
Intermediate Department, Mt. Airy 
School; Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Assistant 
Principal, Virginia School; Mrs. T. F. 
Driscoll, Lexington Avenue School; Miss 
Lucie M. Lewin, Supervising Principal, 
Virginia School; Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, 
Supervising. Principal, Florida School; 


‘Miss Dorothy Morris, Clarke School. 


In a later announcement will be in- 
cluded a detailed account of the courses 
conducted by each. 

Courses: The courses, offer a choice 
of primary work or intermediate and 
grammar grade work; to this end, two 
classes in speech and two in language 
will be given throughout the session, 
as well as separate classes in _lip- 
reading. One hundred and nine hours 
of class work, not including alternative 
classes in both speech and language, will 
be offered. The regular class work of 
the Virginial School will be continued 
for several days during the first week 
of the summer session for directed ob- 
servation by normal students, and the 
program of the summer meeting will be 
a feature during the final week. 

Certificate Credit: To secure the As- 
sociation Summer Normal Certificate, the 
student must pass successfully 75 hours 
of class work as a minimum. A special 
certificate issued by the Association and 
bearing the signature of the instructors 
will be awarded upon completion of the 
courses approved. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


College Credit: The University of 
Virginia will recognize the work of this 
summer school for college credit upon 
the following conditions: 


a. Evidence of graduation from an ac- 
credited high school. 

b. Completion of the regular courses 
as above indicated. 


c. Satisfactory completion of two 
weeks of additional work in three desig- 
nated courses in the University Summer 
Quarter at Charlottesville. This will be 
considered equivalent to three session- 
hours, or six semester-hours credit. 
Those desiring college credit should write 
to the Dean of the Summer Quarter, 
University, Va., for catalogue, and com- 
municate also with the Director, H. M. 
McManaway, Staunton, Va. 

Fees: A tuition fee of $50 is charged 
for the course, payable in advance. The 
instructors will provide notes on their 
courses in mimeographed form, which 
may be purchased by the student at ac- 
tual cost. Those desiring college credit 
will be charged a nominal fee of $10, 
payable to the University of Virginia. 

Housing: Board and room will be 
furnished at the Virginia School at $10 
per week. If preferred, arrangements 
may be made at private boarding houses. 


Registration: Application blanks for 


‘admission to the summer school should 


be carefully filled out by the applicant, 
approved and endorsed by his or her 
principal, and mailed to the director of 
summer school not later than April 1. 
Qualified applicants will be accepted and 
reservations made in the order of appli- 
cation. A minimum enrollment of forty 
students from other states than Virginia 
is required to insure the success of the 
school. Students desiring college credit 
are especially urged to complete enroll- 
ment early. 

For application blanks or other infor- 
mation, address the Director, Supt. H. 
M. McManaway, Staunton, Va. 
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IN QUIETNESS AND CONFIDENCE 


Lewis L. Younc 


HE deep-toned reverberations of 

the big liner’s whistle sent a thrill 

through me such as comes but once 
in a life time. It was like heavenly 
trumpeting rousing to a clear realiza- 
tion that a life-long dream was on the 
verge of fulfilment. It was the “all 
ashore who are going ashore” signal, 
and this time I was not walking the 
plank. While a youth I was for a time 
employed as a bank messenger and 
when collecting drafts along the river 
front where the liners’ huge smoke- 
stacks towered imposingly above the 
wharves, I never could resist the lure 
of a trans-Atlantic sailing. And what 
an animating scene it is! The ship is 
dressed with gay, 


furnished by steamship and _ tourist 
agencies. It was encouraging to learn 
that English was spoken at hotels and 
upon railroads of the Continent, and 
that uniformed interpreters were sta- 
tioned at points along the route to as- 
sist the wayfarer. Here, thought I, is 
the opportunity to carry out a long de- 
ferred boyish ambition to run away to 
far off lands. Notwithstanding I am 
somewhat of an old boy and the adven- 
ture promised no combat with the In- 
dians of childish fancy, other combats, 
sufficiently exciting to give zest to the 
trip, were sure to be encountered. Ac- 
cordingly, I decided to “go on my own.” 
The nature of my handicap is such 
that I rely wholly 





windwhipped flags; 
the decks are 
crowded with a kiss- 
ing, hugging, hand- 
shaking throng; the 
cabins are filled 
with fragrant floral 
offerings, bon voyage 
boxes and _ baskets 
of candy and fruit; 
while the music 





There are three types of speak- 
ers—first, those whose lip move- 
ments are so distinct that they can 
convey their thoughts without 
writing; second, those whose mouth 
formations are uncertain and whose . 
talk must be carried on partly by 
lip and partly by pen; and finally, 
those who mumble in such a hope- 
less manner that every word must 
be set down in black and white. 


upon the lip move- 
ments or the written 
word of those with 
whom I converse. 
There are three types 
of speakers — first, 
those whose lip 
' movements are so 
distinct that they can 
convey their thoughts 
without writing; sec- 








of an energetic or- 

chestra envelops all with a carnival at- 
mosphere. The liner’s siren booms a long 
deep blast, the gang planks and hawsers 
are cast off, and the graceful vessel 
glides majestically into the Hudson’s 
sea-borne current as the bugles sound 
a farewell fanfare and thousands of 
handkerchiefs wave frantic adieus. 

To one who never has left his native 
shores distance may lend enchantment 
to the prospect of foreign travel. Per- 
haps there exists a vague notion that 
the magic carpet of a conducted party 
is the only means whereby a European 
pilgrimage can be achieved. At least, 
such was my impression until reas- 
sured by a study of the travel literature 


ond, those whose 
mouth formations are uncertain and whose 
talk must be carried on partly by lip and 
partly by pen; and finally, those who mum- 
ble in such a hopeless manner that every 
word must be set down in black and 
white. I have no knowledge of the sign 
language and make myself understood by 
the spoken word. Although I made appli- 
cation in person for a passport at the 
State Department and for visés at em- 
bassies in Washington, no difficulty was 
experienced in dealing with officials at 
those places, or at the offices of steam- 
ship and tourist agents where many de- 
tails of the tour were arranged through 
more or less lengthy personal confer- 
ences. My trip covered nearly ten thou- 
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sand miles. I purchased my ocean pas- 
sage tickets at a local office; travelers’ 
checks and European railroad and 
steamer tickets in New York, and auto- 
mobile sightseeing tickets at the time 
of starting on such trips. Hotel res- 
ervations were secured before leaving 
home through correspondence with the 
hostelries at which I desired to stop. 
The first test of courage ‘came shortly 
before the sailing hour. In vain I had 
pleaded with one friend or another to 
make the trip with me. The prospect 
of spending two months abroad without 
the comforting companionships of 
friends and acquaintances, with a week’s 
voyage and thousands of miles of the 


afloat in the Hudson River headed sea- 
ward. 

During the crossing, a binocle and a 
religious periodical were instrumental 
in establishing social contact with my 
fellow voyagers. Whenever my field 
glasses were leveled at a passing ship 
other passengers, who had gathered to 
see the sight, responded eagerly to an 
invitation to take a peep through the 
lens. Invariably there ensued specula- 
tion as to the identity, destination or 
speed of the vessel, and in this way 
acquaintances were formed that con- 
tributed much to the pleasure of the 
voyage. Shortly after leaving port I 
introduced myself to a passenger carry- 





LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, 


heaving blue between me and my ac- 
customed haunts, had not been consid- 
ered seriously during the busy days 
preparatory to embarking. However, 
when taking leave of friends who had 
come to see me off my enthusiasm sud- 
denly vanished. After escorting my 
visitors ashore, instead of returning to 
the steamer I boarded an uptown car 
and endeavored to drown the depression 
in the glamour of the Great White Way. 
Failing in this, I returned to the pier 
with the intention of getting my bag- 
gage and abandoning the ship. The 
liner’s great whistle, however, was a 
clarion call, dissipating the depression 
like mist before the sunshine, and I 
found myself in a state of ecstasy, 


FROM LAKE LUCERNE 


ing a religious periodical for which I 
subscribed and in turn was introduced 
to others of our denomination. Through 
little gatherings held each day for an 
hour’s quiet study of the week’s Bible 
lesson, friendships were unfolded that 
have outlasted the voyage. The ever 
changing sea and sky and the novelty 
of life aboard ship held my interest 
continually. Not even a_ thorough 
drenching from the spray of a wave 
that struck the steamer during an early 
morning promenade, could permanently 
dampen my ardor. A complete change 
of raiment, including certain intimate 
garments more popularly known by 
initials than by name, quickly restored 
my spirits. 
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FROM A HOTEL WINDOW IN LUCERNE 


While traveling about Europe, the 
polite curiosity of fellow passengers on 
sightseeing buses and the eager interest 
of tourists at hotels usually led to the 
formation of pleasant companionships. 
Americans when abroad show a decided 
inclination to fraternize with their coun- 
trymen, and usually are primed with 
such small talk as travelers delight to 
indulge in. On a tour of London, I, a 
native New Yorker, chanced to meet a 
lone Californian who aroused such a 
neighborly interest that afterwards we 
lunched and shopped together and 
planned other trips. Thus it is that 
strangers at home become neighbors 
abroad. The sociability of two young 
Englishmen encountered on an excur- 
sion to the Isle of Marken was such 


that upon our return to Amsterdam we 
went on a sightseeing trip of that city, 
During the sail up the Rhine a Chicago 
University student and I were drawn 
together much of the trip by a common 
interest in the Rhenish castles and 
legends for which the country is noted. 
While exploring the ruins of the Roman 
Forum I formed the acquaintance of a 
South African tourist who accompanied 
me on other trips about the Italian 
capital, including the much _ recom- 
mended, and somewhat romantic, visit 
to the Coliseum by moonlight. Many 
other friendships formed during the 
journey furnish pleasant memories of 
the places visited. 

Naturally, the talks of sightseeing 
conductors were practically wasted as 





VENICE: ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL AND THE BASE OF THE CAMPANILE 
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‘far as I was concerned, for if these 


itinerant savants were not heavily mus- 
tached they were so garrulous that there 
was little opportunity to transfer my 
gaze from their lips to the objects for 
which I had come thousands of miles 
to see. Politeness, however, required 
that attentiveness be shown the guides. 
Accordingly when the touring party was 
wandering through a cathedral, castle, 
or gallery, I sometimes resorted to the 
ruse of cocking my head in the direc- 
tion of the lecturer’s mouth during a 
discourse while with both eyes I studi- 
ously scrutinized the object under dis- 
cussion. Although nothing was heard 


My landing in Holland from a chan- 
nel steamer was marked by a tiff with 
a port authority who refused to indorse 
my passport and, much to my con- 
sternation, detained me. The official, a 
woman, grew somewhat irritated when 
she realized that she could not make 
herself understood verbally. Nowith- 
standing my assurance that if she would 
write her questions I could answer them, 
she insisted upon detaining me until a 
policeman could be summoned. The 
Dutch hysterics appeared to be partly 
due to my neglect to secure the required 
visé to enter Germany before reaching 
Holland, and although I was planning 





THE GREAT CATHEDRAL AT MILAN 


by affecting such mock attention, much 
was seen, and the conductor was not 
affronted by any seeming inattentive- 
ness. My show of interest was sus- 
tained further by participating in the 
questioning .to which the guides were 
subjected by the party. A verbal Vesu- 
vius who was conducting us over the 
Palatinate became flustered and the 
party convulsed with laughter when I 
blandly inquired as to the place where 
Nero fiddled while Rome burned. Evi- 
dently the tradition cannot be sub- 
Sstantiated, for the spot upon which the 
imperial solo was rendered was not dis- 
closed. 


to stop in Amsterdam that day where a 
visé could be obtained from the consul, 
that fact did not appease her. With 
visions of lost train conections, deporta- 
tion, or possibly a Dutch jail, I scurried 
for an officer of the law. He soon was 
brought to the examiner’s window and, 
without explanation and much to his 
amazement, the woman stamped my 
passport with a bang, releasing me in 
time to catch the waiting train. Al- 
though England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy also were visited, 
no trouble whatever was experienced at 
the frontiers of those. countries. The 
officials were courteous and passed my 
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baggage without examination when in- 
formed that it contained only my per- 
sonal effects. 

That I did not go astray was largely 
due to the information procured from 
hotel porters along the route. The 
European railways do not publish con- 
venient time tables such as are issued 
freely by American railroads. I found 
it advisable, therefore, before embark- 
ing to have the ticket agent note on my 
itinerary the time of departure and ar- 
rival of trains. At some places the time 
of departure of trains differed from that 
noted on my itinerary and loss of train 
connections was avoided by a check of 
the data. Failure in a few instances of 
the tourist agency to issue proper tick- 
ets for the train on which I was travel- 
ing resulted in some annoyance... While 
proceeding from Amsterdam to Cologne 
I became involved in a spirited dispute 
with the German conductor who de- 
manded an additional fare amounting 
to the trifling sum of ten marks. His 
heavy mustache completely veiled his 
lips and as he could not write English 
it was impossible for me to obtain an 
explanation, although the conductor’s 
mien unmistakably indicated that if the 
additional charge was not forthcoming 
I should be put off the train forthwith. 
Concluding that I was traveling on a 
faster and finer train than that for 
which I had purchased tickets, I ac- 
cordingly paid the difference demanded, 
obviating the painful necessity of con- 
tinuing to Cologne afoot. 


On the trip from Germany to Switzer- 
land my self-reliance and American in- 
dependence quite deserted me. At Mainz, 
where I had remained overnight upon 
the termination of the Rhine trip, a 
kindly German innkeeper desiring to 
facilitate my progress wrote directions 
in German for reaching Lucerne, on 
the back of the hotel card. Although I 
could not understand what he wrote, I 
suspected that reference was made to 
my handicap and, judging from the 
attitude of persons to whom I presented 
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the card, my suspicions were justified. 
At Darmstadt where trains were 
changed I ventured to hand the card to 
a stylishly dressed German woman oc- 
cupying the same compartment. She 
read the note somewhat austerely and 
handing it back to me indicated by a 
gesture that I should remain where I 
was. She kept me under surveillance 
during the remainder of the long trip, 
never speaking, but occasionally look- 
ing from her reading or the passing 
scenery to assure herself of my pres- 
ence. Being conducted through Ger- 
many in this manner gave me a feeling 
akin to traveling by parcel post, but 
at Basle I eluded my voluntary guard- 
ian, drifting off on a solo sightseeing 
tour of the town during a two-hour 
wait for the train for Lucerne, where 
I arrived unaccompanied, but neverthe- 
less grateful for the vigilance of the 
motherly woman. 


My first gondola trip was far from 
being the romantic experience that poets 
and artists have fancied. It was well 
past midnight when I reached Venice, 
for I had stopped en route from Switzer- 
land to visit the great cathedral at 
Milan. At the train terminal the hotel 
agent engaged a waiting gondola and 
directed the boatman to take me, the 
sole passenger, to the hotel. The Grand 
Canal down which we floated was all 
but deserted and the town enveloped in 
deepest slumber. Leaving Venice’s 
watery main street the gondolier navi- 
gated his picturesque craft through a 
labyrinth of narrow, foul-smelling, al- 
ley-like waterways seemingly into the 
very heart of the Venetian slums, or 
worse. The setting was complete. My 
imagination had no difficulty picturing 
the dark deeds for which the ancient 
Venetians were famed when lone vic- 
tims, lured into gilded gondolas, were 
disposed of in the murky waters of 
these shadowy passages. After an hour 
of suspense I had reached the limit of 
my endurance. I ordered the boatman 
to stop and excitedly reached for the 











IN QUIETNESS AND CONFIDENCE 


nearest mooring pole with the hook of 
my prosaic umbrella. A lone bystander, 
who apparently understood English, over- 
hearing my altercation with the gon- 
dolier and perceiving my excitement, 
came to the rescue, and accompanied us 
during the remainder of the trip. Upon 
arriving at my destination I learned that 
the boatman merely had taken a short 
cut from the terminal to the hotel. 


‘The confidence shown abroad in Amer- 
ican honesty is astonishing. A shop- 
keeper, to whom I was introduced by the 
proprietor of the 
inn at which I 
was stopping, 
accepted my 
personal check 
in payment for 
a watch, al- 
though the hotel 
keeper had 
known me but 
a day or two. 
One of the lead- 
ing banking 
houses in Flor- 


ence, to which | | . - 
the American ““", GLIMPSE OF THE GRAND CA 
consul directed MR. YOUNG FIRST SAW IT! 


me, cashed my 

personal check for $50 as readily as if I 
had presented it at the American bank 
on which the draft was drawn. My 
passport satisfied the teller as to my 
identity and that apparently was suf- 
ficient. 

A visit to a Parisian barber shop 
proved to be an amusing episode. Gas- 
ton evidently could not comprehend 
English and summoned the head barber 
who likewise failed to grasp my re- 
quest as to the style of hair cut I de- 
sired. The verbal aid of madamoiselle, 
the manicurist, also was enlisted, and 
after a voluble, gesticulating conference 
the committee concluded how my hair 
should be trimmed. Nonchalantly di- 
vesting one’s person of necktie, collar 
and coat upon entering a barber shop, 
as is done in the United States, is not 
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accepted Parisian etiquette, for French 
patrons do not remove these articles of 
attire for tonsorial operations. Besides, 
it betrays the offender to be a suspender- 
less, belt-wearing Yank in contradistinc- 
tion to that other branch of the English- 
speaking race across the Channel, where 
suspenders, or braces, if you please, are 
traditionally worn to uphold both trou- 
sers and a national custom. 


A church service in Paris, performed 
in both French and English, afforded 
me an excellent opportunity for con- 
trasting the lip 
movements of 
the two lan- 
guages, while 
reading from 
the Bible in 
English the 
reader’s articu- 
lation was such 
that I experi- 
enced no diffi- 
culty in follow- 
ing the well 
known, uplifting 
words, but when 
the verses were 
read in French, 
the lips of the 
reader moved in such an unfamiliar and 
rapid manner that my reverence gave 
place to wonder. I became dazed and my 
futile efforts to detect some familiar 
word or phrase were abandoned long 
before the reading was finished. 


I could not resist the novelty of see- 
ing the movies at a Parisian cinema 
theater. Upon payment of the admis- 
sion fee I was handed a receipt and di- 
rected to a high desk, like a judge’s 
bench, behind which sat two pompous 
and bewhiskered gentlemen in evening 
dress. Having received the coupon, they 
solemnly consulted what I later sur- 
mised to be a floor plan of the house, 
for one of the gentlemen presently 
wrote a number on a scratch pad and 
handed it to me. This I presented to 
an usher and was shown a seat. The 
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feature production was a French adapta- 
tion of an American film but I failed to 
recognize any of the players or any 
English words when they spoke. The 
picture was such a false portrayal of an 
American political contest for sheriff 
as to be quite ludicrous, if not libelous. 
The subtitles were flashed on the screen 
entirely in French. I followed the 
words but not understandingly, and de- 
pended upon the acting for an inter- 
pretation of the play. Apparently I 
laughed at the wrong time during the 
performance as now and then heads in 
the audience would be turned inquiring- 
ly in my direction. When the show 
was half over the word “Entr’acte” was 
unexpectedly flashed on the screen and 
the theater suddenly illuminated. Half 
the audience headed for the exits and 
refreshment vendors made their rounds. 
About fifteen minutes later the absen- 
tees returned and the balance of the 
show was cranked out. At home the 
picture would have bored me, but over 
there it put me in high glee. 

The discomfort which social aspirants 
will endure to be presented at court was 
one of the surprising and amusing 
sights I observed while strolling about 
London one evening after dinner. For 
more than an hour or two the royal 
guests languished in their limousines 
like street car passengers stalled in a 
traffic tie-up, awaiting the signal of 
approach. The sedate cars were parked 
along the Mall, the line extending 
from the Victoria Memorial which 
graces the plaza of Buckingham Palace 
to the Admiralty Arch and beyond. The 
occupants of the cars were attired in 
evening dress or court costumes, the 
ladies wearing the customary head dress 
of feathers and long fluffy veils, while 
the gentlemen appeared in full dress 
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civilian clothes or military uniforms 
resplendent with gold lace and medals, 
Seemingly all London had turned out 
to gaze upon the assemblage. The on- 
lookers were mostly of the fair sex and 
were animated by a curiosity akin to 
that of an American throng viewing a 
fashionable wedding. Peering within the 
waiting limousines the spectators slowly 
wended their way along the Mall, fre- 
quently pausing beside the open win- 
dows of the cars to point out and dis- 
cuss the gowns of the guests in the 
engrossed manner of shoppers inspect- 
ing models on display in a dressmaker’s 
salon. The occupants of the automo- 
biles withstood the ordeal with studied 
composure. In only a few cars were 
the shades drawn to avert the scrutiny 
of the gazers, while in others the oc- 
cupants apparently were making valiant 
efforts to ignore the curiosity of the 
throng by reading books or carrying 
on conversation. 

Apparently foreigners do not readily 
detect deafness in another National 
presenting an alert and attentive appear- 
ance, for if their speech is not under- 
stood it is seemingly attributed to in- 
ability to comprehend the language. 
The language of smiles, like that of the 
heavens, proves on such occasions to 
be a universal language, for “there is 
no speech or language where their voice 
is not heard.” We sometimes fail to re- 
alize that “in quietness and in confidence” 
lies our strength to journey onward, 
rising superior to our handicaps into 
wider spheres of thought and action. 
No experience of the tour was more 
thrilling, no pleasure more gratifying, 
than when the great ship slowly began 
to plow her way homeward and there 
came the thought of “my own, my na- 
tive land,” awaiting beyond the glowing 
horizon. 
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Every man should have a fair sized cemetery 


EAR Friends of Everywhere: 


Out of the postman’s brown leath- 

er bag comes such a prosaic look- 
ing bundle, plain white envelopes, plain 
brown wrappers, and all tied together 
with a piece of common twine,-but, oh, 
how the looks belie the contents! And 
how poorly the thin little piece of string 
symbolizes the firm band of friendship 
which is the real tie that binds these 
letters into such an interesting whole! 
Here are letters from every part of the 
United States, one written on the high 
seas, a publication from France, a letter 
from Bermuda, and another from some 
newly found friends in Edinburg. 


Pausing to look at the post marks, 
and realizing how easily we overcome 
distance today, I feel doubly glad that 
I am living in 1928 instead of 1828. A 
hundred years ago I would have been 
just plain “deef” and no help for it. 
On Sundays my New England con- 
science would have sent me to a cold 
church, where I would have sat through 
a long, tiresome service without hearing 
a word of it. Today a modern (though 
perhaps not model) conscience tells me 
that if I attend service I shall have the 


in which to bury the faults of his friends. 
—Henry Ward Beecher 


use of a splendid acousticon. I know 
beforehand that the music will be ex- 
cellent, and that I will hear every bit 
of it; that the sermon will be inspiring, 
and that I'll not miss a word. Today 
I know that progressive countries every- 
where are awake to the problems of 
people like you and me, the ear cripples. 
I know that research workers are turn- 
ing their perfectly good ears our way 
to listen to our troubles, and to see if 
they can remedy them. I know that 
more and more organizations for the 
deafened are coming into existence, and 
that classes and clinics for children with 
impaired hearing are being formed. All 
about me is the stimulating interest, the 
cooperation, the kindly consideration of 
people with normal hearing; and here, 
there, and everywhere are my com- 
patriots in this land of silence, pulling 
themselves up by their own boot straps, 
breaking down old barriers of prejudice 
and indifference, helping themselves, 
helping one another, and, best of all, 
helping the rising generation and others 
to follow. Put your finger on the pulse 
of this great movement and feel it throb 
with life. Doesn’t it stir your own 
pulses ? 
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To get back to those letters—every 
one was interesting, one was thrilling. 
It was from a woman who is totally 
deafened, yet she left no stone un- 
turned in her effort to give others who 
are but partially deafened, an oppor- 
tunity to hear. But read and see for 
yourself : 


Your letter in the January Votta REvIEw 
appealed to me, so I'll “step up and give my 
experience.” 

I am totally deafened—no device made 
would help me, but I always go to church. 
Early education counts. I am in a good at- 
mosphere, I have time for reflection, and so I 
agree with the “father” who said that we go 
to chutch to worship. 


One of the most industrious persons 
I know wrote to forty-two ministers in 
her town to see how many were making 
provision for the hard of hearing 
parishioners. So far only ten have 
responded. Four reported that they 
had no hearing devices installed, one 


that an instrument would be put in as. 


soon as the money was forthcoming, 
and five wrote that they already had 
ear phones. Doubtless the other churches 
have none, or they would have been 

glad to proclaim the fact. 
An enthusiastic Correspondence Club 
member and a consistent worker sent 
me a copy of a let- 





I have found that per- 
sonal attendance reacts 
to our good. 


Many deafened peo- 
ple came to our church, 
and as I watched them 
making a great effort 
to get the sermon, 
craning their necks for- 
ward, cupping the ear, 
and finally dropping 
back into position, evi- 
dently tired, I  con- 
cluded that all they 





WANTED 


By the Writers’ Group 
Two or three budding authors 
to keep the present members com- 
pany and to share their rewards. 
Gentlemen preferred in the device in her 
Ladies not rejected 


Apply to the Friendly Lady 


ter which she wrote 
to her church paper. 
In the following 
edition this editorial 
appeared : 


A subscriber rejoices 


church, which enables 
her to hear and to 
participate in the serv- 
ice. She is deaf, but 
a new world has been 








got was exhaustion. I 
made up my mind as 
I watched them that they must have help, and 
so I set about to get it. I determined on an 
acousticon. 

I had a rummage sale, an entertainment 
and the rest was plain begging! Result— 
we have four pews wired with earphones. 
Those who get the benefit tell me that it 
is marvelous—clear, and very distinct. A 
very serious man, whom I had never seen 
smile, came to me, after using the ear- 
phones for the first time, fairly beaming and 
said, “That is splendid!” 

The church has promised to keep the in- 
struments in order. 

There are three other churches in town 
that have ear phones, one having twelve 
pews wired. Now I am trying to find deaf- 
ened people who do not go to church, and 
am inviting them to come. 

I try to be as active as I can in church, 
club, and societies, and fairly put myself 
forward to be sociable and cordial. I can 
read the lips above the average, but am 
somewhat troubled with a proper name. I 
try never to think I am different from other 
people, but go everywhere, and try in all 
ways to be as I used to, so I am happy and 
contented and thank God for lip-reading, 
which means so much to me and makes my 
life very different from what it would 
otherwise be. 


opened to her. We 
wonder if church officers realize what these 
phones mean to their deaf parishioners? 


That was a quick response, and there 
is no telling how far the widening cir- 
cles of influence will extend. Many 
other letters have been received from 
readers showing what a real, live issue 
this church attendance for the hard of 
hearing is, but as there is a great 
similarity in the accounts I will pub- 
lish only one more this time. 


Your article in the January Votta REVIEW 
about church acousticons makes me i 
you will be interested to hear about the one 
I placed in my church. After waiting a long 
time for some wealthy member to come 
forward and finance one, I finally concluded 
I would waste no more precious time ofr 
sermons, so I had it installed myself. Three 
receivers were attached, and two were in 
constant use from the first; the third, not 
for a long time because the hard of hearing 
people were sensitive, which is such a fool- 
ish thing. I am proud to use mine, for 
without it I would sit in vast silence not 
able to hear even the music. 

The janitor is my ally. He always sees 
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that fresh batteries are on hand and other 
repairs made (and always gets my thankful 
Christmas check likewise). 


I purposely invited a deafened friend to 
sit with me—one of the sensitive ones. 
During prayer I would hand the receiver 
over to her, which so delighted the giri 
that she now uses the third one regularly. 


From serious things we can afford to 
turn to something frivolous for a 
moment. Last month I told you a joke 
on some hearing friends—this time I'll 
tell you one at the expense of two on 
the other side of the fence. This is 
the letter that was written on the high 


for the hard of hearing. After the war 
the returned soldiers who had been 
deafened banded themselves together, 
and later admitted civilians into their 
organization. A perusal of their Review 
shows that they are conscious of being 
a neglected group, and the pamphlet 
is in the way of a cry for help and 
recognition. An editorial urges some 
public servant, or aurist, to found a 
research institute where the problems 
of the deafened will receive the same 
attention that is now being given to the 
study of cancer, tuberculosis, and other 





seas : afflictions. There is also a discussion 
A funny thing hap- of special employ- 
pened Sunday morning. ment, by the Gov- 
This is a Catholic ship, WANTED ernment, of the war- 
avy uateree gt te: For the Washburn Friendly maimed. It seems 
is held on Sunday Fund, ten more dollars, so that that the Minister 


mornings, with Pro- 
testant service in the 
evening. 

About twelve o'clock 
Gertrude and I were 
sitting on the “veran- 
dah,” an open room 
astern. It is the place 
where the _ orchestra 





we can buy another share of of Pensions claims 
stock yielding an annual income. 
We could use a dozen subscrip- 
tions right now, for friends who this class 
are unable to pay their own. 

Address the Friendly Lady. 


there is much in- 
competence among 
of em- 
ployees, and the 
Review urges all 
war _ veterans to 








plays. We happened 
to be the only occu- 
pants. The deck steward was fussing about, 
and I said to him, “Is there no Protestant 
service this morning?” He is a “furriner” 
and has as much difficulty understanding 
me as I have with him. After repeating my 
question three times in different ways, he 
said, “Oh, you mean preaching!” Then he 
asked me something, three times. In des- 
peration I said, “I can’t understand you.” 
So he went to a cabinet and brought out 
two large albums at which I ecstatically 
clapped my hands and exclaimed, “Oh, yes, 
pictures!” -He placed the albums on a table 
before me and opened them up, disclosing 
phonograph records. “But I can’t hear,” I 
said. Not waiting for me to repeat three 
times in different ways, he wound up the 
machine in the corner, and four deaf ears 
listened to Galli-Curci, Caruso, and others 
for half an hour, while the deck steward 
moved about the deck most virtuously, 
thinking he was making up to us for the 
lack of preaching. Gertrude and I were 
convulsed, but politely listened until dinner 
time came and brought release. 


While we are on the ocean we might 
as well “drop in” to call on our French 
friends. It seems strange to us that so 
Progressive a country as France has 
made so little advancement in the work 


“apply themselves 
with all exactitude” that there may be no 
reflection on their work. Among the 
news items is one about America which 
reads: 


The last congress of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing which was recently held at 
Washington (Note: This is an error, it 
should be Chautauqua) had at their disposal 
a lusty microphone with 250 listeners— 

Ah, how one loves the progress in Ameri- 
ca! But have they not the means which 
assures their triumph—money? Whereas 
we— 

That reminds me of a visit to my 
home town two years ago. I remarked 
that the country appeared to be un- 
usually prosperous, and my brother re- 
plied, “The banks are fairly bursting 
with money.” I went down town the 
next day to watch them burst and see 
if I couldn’t pick up a few coins. 
Nothing happened. I don’t know very 
much about the Finance Committee of 
the Federation, but I have an idea that 
it is often hard sledding with them. 
No banks have burst or overflowed in 
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their direction. The story of Federation 
triumphs is told, not in terms of money, 
but in terms of enthusiasm, determina- 
tion, willingness to work, self-sacrifice, 
and vision. The whole fabric of accom- 
plishments for the hard of hearing in 
this country is interwoven with the un- 
selfish devotion of individuals, and with 
the team work of the organizations.: 
From France we will fly over to 
Edinburgh to see our Scottish cousins 
who have had a league since 1918, but 
about whom we have known but little. 
On the way home we will stop at Ber- 
muda, where a friend is wintering. 


The Edinburgh Speech-Reading Club was 
formed in 1918, about the end of the war, 
when there were so many deafened soldiers. 
We have at present twenty-two hard of 
hearing members and eleven associates, 
friends who are not deaf, but who are 
interested. We meet Wednesday and Sat- 
urday evenings from seven-thirty to ten. 
On Wednesday we practice speech-reading, 
and on Saturday we have a social evening 
with a cup of tea. We play games and 
dance, and in the winter time we have whist 
drives occasionally. We are, first of all, a 
social club. In the summer we go on 
rambles to the Pentland Hills, and all the 
other hills around our beautiful city, and 
generally manage to enjoy ourselves. 


There are very few Americans in the 
part of the Bermudas where we are. I 
have been surprised to find out how many 
natives are half blind or very deaf, but re- 
fuse to acknowledge it. The Victorian cus- 
tom of trying to ignore such. defects still 
prevails, and my acousticon is as much of 
a curiosity as an automobile would be. 

We are delighted with Bermuda and 
Bermuda people, but every once in a while 
my heart gives a little twitch at the 
thought of the lip-reading class, and the 
pleasant companionship with others like 
myself that I am missing. 


Now, to turn our attention to some- 
thing else for a few moments. Not 
long ago I paid a visit to the Volta 
Bureau, and, among other things, I 
looked over some of the books in the 
library. I was especially interested in 
the stories which portray deaf or deaf- 
ened characters. Some of them are 
remarkably true to life. Others are 
mere puppets, parading in the garb of 
deafness, an ill-fitting, home-made gar- 
ment betraying the author’s unfamiliar- 


Then and there 
I decided that stories about deafness 
would be an interesting thing to dis- 


ity with the material. 


cuss in the Friendly Corner. Please 
write and tell me what books or short 
stories you have read that picture deaf- 
ness in some way, and don’t forget to 
comment on them. If you can’t recall 
any, ask your local librarian. Another 
thing we have yet to secure is greater 
cooperation with librarians. I know of 
several people who have done a great 
deal in this line. What have you done? 
Won’t you write and tell me about that, 
too? 
eo ee 

There are a few C. C. matters to be 
looked after. One member suggests 
that all should be more thoughtful 
about returning pictures and other en- 
closures in the ring letters. He re 
ported a number of kodak pictures 
missing. Possibly this happened on the 
last round. If any one has any on 
hand, please see that they are returned 
at once. You know if we get careless 
about such matters our friends will stop 
putting enclosures in the letters. 

One of our new recruits, in applying 
for membership, said that she was not 
the twelve men for whom we adver- 
tised, but a very thin female instead. 
Please don’t class us with the heathen. 
We like our girls as well as our boys, 
and we have never once drowned a gifl 
member. Come on, all of you! There 
is room for many more. Whenever we 
advertise for men we get ten more girls, 
so this time I am sending out a call for 
girls, just to see if the rule works both 
ways. 

Don’t forget that all applications for 
membership in the C. C., all resigna- 
tions, all changes of address must be 
sent to me. Send in that application 
today. 

Here’s hoping that the March winds 
will blow you nothing but good. 


Always cordially yours, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. © 
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(Reprinted in response to many requests ) 


“The sad world droops with serious goops, 
For laughter they’ll have none of it.” 
—Kewpie Ballad. 


HE heroic progress of a deaf man 

or woman through the world of the 
hearing has not been sufficiently written 
and sung. “Earless, on high, stood, un- 
abashed, Defoe,” relates the Dunciad; 
but, whatever their outward deficiencies, 
Defoe’s ears were perfectly good to hear 
with.'e No hard of hearing person ever 
stood unabashed on high. It frequently 
takes more nerve for a deaf woman to 
go to her friend’s house and ring the 
front door-bell than it does for a cap- 
tain of infantry to storm a trench. f 
once invaded a big city jail to interview 
an unknown deaf man, who, having 
twice done time in Oregon for robbing 
banks, had been arrested again in Kan- 
sas City on a charge of safe-blowing. 
It seemed to me, when I heard about 
him, that one with the courage to adopt 
so bold and hazardous an occupation 
must be different from other deaf peo- 
ple, and I wanted to find out how he 
managed it. I didn’t find out. He was 
as timid and deprecatory as any deaf 
man I have ever met, in view of which 
fact, I must say, my admiration for his 
bravery was all the more exalted. 

Oh! there is no doubt that the deaf 
are brave, and deafness may even be 
said to have its epic values. The trou- 
ble is, it is funny also. The finest 
courage is frequently expended in the 
most ridiculous encounters, and one can- 
hot compose iambic pentameters on. the 
subject of an affliction so absurd. My 


own experiences, for instance, do not 
often rise above the dignity of a lim- 
erick. I remember one terrible summer 
when I spent a whole Odyssey full of 
courage going three times a day to a 
little eating-house, where the waitress 
stood behind my chair and rehearsed 
the category of the things that she 
might bring me to eat. It was a week 
before I could make her understand that 
she would have to let me see her face 
when she talked, and even then she said 
her piece so rapidly that I could not 
understand any of it except the last 
three words, which were invariably 
“ham and eggs.” I ate ham and eggs 
all summer, except when I reached my 
table late enough to look over the resi- 
due of the other boarders’ plates and 
make a guess at the probable menu. 
It’s a good thing I was not a vegetarian 
then as I am now, or I might have had 
to fast for indefinite periods. 

Beyond a few crude instances, in fic- 
tion, the funny side of deafness has 
been about as much neglected as its 
heroic aspects. Grace Ellery Channing 
and Edward S. Martin are the chief of 
those among us who have written of 
their deficiency with humorous pens, 
and all they have to show us are whim- 
sical smiles. I beg to inaugurate a new 
symposium. Our heroism is great, but 
the situations that call it forth are 
comic; so, if we may not glory in our 
infirmity, let’s try laughing at it, and 
see if laughing won’t help. I'll begin. 

There was the time I locked myself 
in. Scene: The rear end of a parlor-car. 
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The leading lady is 


invisible, being, 
when the curtain 
rises, incarcerated, 


apparently for an 
indefinite stay, in 











the lavatory. She 
doesn’t know how 
it happened. She 
pushed a _ bolt, the bolt sprang, 
and now she can’t get out. She 


rings the porter’s bell and pounds upon 
the door. Outside the lavatory and 
overflowing into the vestibule there is 
an uncertain and continually augmented 
gathering of conductors and porters, 
who question one another. The action of 
the piece requires also a quantity of supers 
—the chef and waiters of the dining-car, 
the dining-car conductor, several drum- 
mers, and a number of speculative bu- 
colics—who surround the vestibule to 
witness proceedings when the train 
stops. The hidden heroine, made aware 
by blows upon the door panels that 
somebody is outside, explains that she 
is deaf. She also enlarges upon the 
principles of lip-reading, remarking that 
her facility is of no avail through two 
inches of solid mahogany. The con- 
ductors and two porters respond chival- 
rously, vying with one another in writ- 
ing reassuring messages on telegraph 
blanks, which they thrust under the 
door. 

“Lady, don’t get scared.” (If the 
truth be told, the lady is really in a 
high state of giggle.) 

“Lady, we will 
get you out at the 
next stop.” (It is 
well for the lady’s 
present peace of 
mind that she does 
not know what a 
large proportion of 
the train’s popula- 
tion the collective 








“we’’ includes. ) 
“Lady, that is a bad constructed bolt, 
but it is all right if you understand it.” 


The comedy continues for twenty min. 
utes. Then, at last, the train stops, and 
the thinnest porter climbs through the 
lavatory window from the outside and 
liberates the imprisoned damsel with a 
screw driver. The lady is decidedly 
non-plussed at the crowd that greets 
her when the door is opened. She re 
gains her seat with great discomposure, 
struggling between embarrassment and 
unholy laughter. The laughter con- 
quers as an anxious old gentleman 
comes to ask her if there will be any- 
body to meet her at the stopping point. 
The old gentleman retires with some 
annoyance at her mirth. He evidently 
thinks she needs a guardian. 

Of course, it 
might all have hap- 
pened to a hearing 
woman, but such 
things never do 
happen to hearing 
women, and, any- 
how, the interest- 
ing business of 
sending telegrams under the door was 
invented for the deaf lady alone. 

My serene and dignified travel expe 
riences are punctuated with such em 
barrassing episodes. There was the 
time I handed the porter my shoes. I 
had a through ticket from Cleveland to 
Kansas City and an upper berth to Chi 
cago. I had shown both my tickets and 
received them back properly punched 
to hold for the Chicago conductor. Se 
when, during the process of my disrob 
ing, the porter thrust his head between 
the curtains of my berth I could net 
imagine what he wanted. I have been 
reading the lips creditably for more 
than ten years, but I still lose 50 pet 











cent of the conversation of colored 


porters, and this one immediately went 
into spasms of voluble explanation, of 
which I did not understand one word. 
I ran over in my mind all the things 
he might possibly be saying and sud 


denly conceived the fantastic notion that 
here was that rare and disappearimg: 
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bird — a porter who would polish a 
woman’s shoes without a preliminary 
tip. He stood on the top step of the 
ladder waiting, and behind him stood 
the conductor, three men, a small boy, 
and a woman, also waiting, to get past 
the ladder. I smiled brilliantly upon the 
nice porter, dived into my little ham- 
mock, and handed out my shoes. He 
really was asking for my ticket again, 
and to climb a ladder to ask for a ticket 
and be given instead a pair of shoes 
was too much even for one accustomed 
to the vagaries of the female traveler. 
He waxed uncomplimentary and peevish, 
and why, oh why, does there always 
have to be a crowd around when any- 


thing happens to me? 

We all should write upon the lintels 
of our door-posts the legend “Forget 
it,” and never forget that motto. It is 
the only way to retain a semblance of 
philosophy through a lifetime of deaf- 
ness. 


There was the time I stood on the 
cat’s tail. The groceryman who figures 
in this scenario had a moustache of a 
texture to baffle any lip-reader. I stood 
before the counter waiting my turn. 
He was a long time coming to me, but 
I only shifted my position a little and 
went on patiently waiting my turn. I 
do not know by just what psychic trans- 
mission the idea was presently conveyed 
to me that something was wrong and 
that it had to do with me, but, stand- 
ing there, I apprehended from the looks 
cast in my direction by the groceryman 
and the other customers that I was ex- 
pected to make some speech or perform 
some action appropriate to the occasion. 
I looked down at my person, only to 
be reassured by the impeccable front 
of my new fall suit. The groceryman 
approached me and spoke. I smiled 
intellectually and, after the manner of 
lip-readers when they do not understand 
what is said, I uttered the monosyllable 
“Yes.” He repeated and apparently 
amplified his assertion. I noticed with 


inward irritation that everybody in the 
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store was laughing. In a book of eti- 
quette that I used to have there was a 
chapter of advice to shy young men. I 
remember one sentence of it: 

“When in public, adopt an easy and 
conversational attitude, especially to- 
ward ladies.” 


I have known advice of similar fatuity 
to be offered to the deaf, but it is only 
in moments of extreme aberration and 
flustration that I attempt to follow it. 
I was flustered now, and so I adopted 
an easy and conversational attitude to- 
ward the grocer. 

“Yes?” I said again, with a rising 
inflection and a pleasant smile. 

Apparently it was not an adequate 
reply. He grew unaccountably demon- 
strative. 

“I want a box of crackers, please,” I 
remarked. It is always de rigueur and 
comme il faut for a deaf person who is 
struggling in a con- 
versational morass to 
keep on talking for 
dear life. This pre- 
vents other people 
from saying things 
he cannot  under- 
stand, and if luck is 
with him he may ee ft 

c& 
pull himself out by 
the sheer force of his own eloquence. 
“And have you any grapes?” I went 
on. I saw a little boy and a woman 
and two men laugh at my remarks; but 
the grocer did not laugh. He stooped 
suddenly in front of me, and, to my ut- 
most amazement, grasped my left ankle 
as if he were about to assist me in a 
clumsy way to mount a horse, and lifted 
my foot from the floor. Simultaneously 
a cowed and terrified looking gray cat 
dashed under my lifted foot and disap- 
peared beneath the counter. Everybody 
laughed again, and I crumbled with 
embarrassment. Apparently, I had, for 
a considerable length of time, been rest- 
ing with my weight on the animal’s 
tail. It was hard on the cat, of course, 
but it was also dreadfully hard on me. 
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However, when there is nothing to do 
but laugh, I laugh, and—forget it. 

It is for such ridiculous encounters 
as the above that the deaf person re- 
quires all the insouciance and _ sang- 
froid he can command. Still we do not 
always have to figure as the leading 
comedians in the humorous perform- 
ances in which we take part. We are 
not forever downed and worsted by the 
awful insolence of the hearing. Some- 
times we have our own quiet and_pri- 
vate chuckle. ‘There was the time 

But before I introduce this story I 
wish to make it plain that my family 
live in an eminently respectable, though 
somewhat passé neighborhood. The 
tide of fashion has flowed along past 
us and carried many of our former 
neighbors away to the boulevards of 
newly opened additions. But we still 
have the trim lawn, the stenciled cur- 
tains, and the pots of sanseveria that I 
cannot remember to have seen accom- 
panying any state except that of com- 
plete and entire gentility. The interior 
of our house displays the artistic con- 
ceptions of several generations. There 
is a marble-topped table which, how- 
ever, bears the plays of Strindberg and 
B. Shaw; and the black walnut framed 
engravings in the hall are balanced by 
unimpeachable photographs in Circas- 
sian walnut frames in the living-room. 
The rooms are exceedingly comfortable 
and not unprosperous looking, and there 
is nothing at all to indicate a heathenish 
state of mind in the possessors. So 
how was I to recognize the character 
and purposes of the two unpretentious 
but earnest-looking women whom I saw 
approaching our front door one after- 
noon? I supposed them to be neigh- 
bors who had come to call, and I went 
to summon my Mother. My Mother is 
also deaf and a lip-reader. 

“Who are those women?” she whis- 
pered to me, as we went downstairs to- 
gether. 

The ladies were both nervous and ill 
at ease, but unconquerably determined, 





nevertheless, to talk. They had appar- 
ently not settled it between them which 
was to do the talking, and burst into a 
confusing duet, which finally resolved 
itself into a solo from a long upper lip 
and the prominent upper teeth that 
sometimes make lip-reading a precari- 
ous means of communication. I sur- 
mised from the speaker’s expression 
that the visit was of a solemn and mo- 
mentous character, but it is very diffi- 
cult to read a long harangue from the 
lips when one has no inkling as to its 
subject. Deaf persons naturally depend 
upon others to guide them in entering 
a general conversation, and I sat silent, 
hoping that Mother had understood, but 
a glance at her showed me that she was 
sitting there hoping that I .had under- 
stood. It is impossible to interrupt a 
steady flow of talk with the trivial ques- 
tion, “What did you say?” 

Besides, there was something uncan- 
nily hypnotic about those ladies. When 
Lady Number One ceased talking, and 
before I could say a word, the second 
visitor opened her little handbag and 
produced a Bible. 


“T will now read the eleventh chapter 
of St. John,” said she. 

I turned to Mother. 

“She is going to read the eleventh 
chapter of St. John,” I repeated. Mother 
stared at me incredulously. 

The lady opened her Bible and read. 
I defy the best lip-reader on earth to 
understand the eleventh chapter of St 
John as read with gasping rapidity by 
an unexplained lady in one’s own front 
parlor. The Bible was closed at last. 

“Now let us pray,” said Lady Num 
ber One. By this time my inward state 
was so convulsive and Mother and! 
were both so completely hypnotized @ 
the matter of outward demonstration 
that we offered no interruption, but aie 
tomatically imitated our peculiar guests 
and knelt down on the floor with out 
faces bowed over the seats of our chaifs 
I felt intuitively that Lady Number One 
was praying, but I could not read her 
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lips through the back of her head, nor 
was I able to compose a suitable prayer 
on my own account, being divided be- 
tween looking over my shoulder to 
make sure when it should be proper to 
rise, avoiding Mother’s scandalized and 
furious face, which was utterly out of 
keeping with her devotional attitude, 
and struggling within myself to achieve 
a solution of the whole proceeding. I 
saw that Mother had arrived at a vague 
understanding of what this unprece- 
dented visit was about, but why we had 
been selected as fit subjects for mission- 
ary labor and who the missionaries were 
I could not guess; and, kneeling there, 
I was completely overcome at the idea 
of what the devoted ladies would think 
if they knew that their prayers and ex- 
hortations were falling literally upon 
deaf ears. 


We all rose simultaneously, and the 
ladies remained standing. Evidently, 
the seance was concluded. My Mother, 
still mystified and indignant, made no 
response to the warm exclamation of 
“God bless you!” with which Lady 
Number One shook her impassive hand. 
Lady Number Two, evidently feeling 
that she had not had quite all her in- 
nings, suddenly flowered into speech. 
She took my hand, enveloped me with 
a mantle of perfervid friendliness and, 
for the first time, I understood what 
she said: 

“You are in humble circumstances, 
my dear, but God is with you always.” 

She was simple and sincere. I was 
touched by her earnestness and enthusi- 
asm, but this, her first articulate speech, 
was more than I could bear. I ex- 
ploded with the terrible and sudden ex- 
plosion of long suppressed hilarity. I 
did not merely laugh. I burst and 
broke and bubbled. The ladies looked 
at me and at one another and at the 
situation thus wrested from their hands. 
They did not know what to make of it, 
but I was shameless. I opened the door. 
They departed. I sat down on the bot- 
tom step and screamed. They were, as 
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we afterward 
learned, students 
from a Bible train- 
ing school in the 
city and were 
practicing on us. 
Perhaps I should 
be ashamed at the 
way I acted, but = 
was it altogether 
my fault? 

All deaf persons bluff through a great 
deal of their conversation. This habit, 
which sometimes annoys the hearing, 
who foolishly prefer their remarks to 
be understood entire, may be carried too 
far, but it is absolutely necessary at 
times, if the deaf are to have any peace 
of mind at all. For those conscientious 
and persistent deaf people, if such there 
be, who never bluff through a conversa- 
tion, but insist upon understanding every 
word that is said to them, I do com- 
mend a sojourn among users of a for- 
eign language as a rest ior overwrought 
nerves and strained eyesight. In a land 
where, even if he heard, he would be 




















.no better off, the deaf man moves se- 


rene and unhandicapped. Having no 
Spanish, I have spent some happy 
times among Spanish-speaking peoples. 
In New Mexico, if anybody says any- 
thing to me which I cannot understand, 
I reply: 

“No sabe.” And if he is a Mexican 
and talking Spanish, he knows I am an 
American ; and if he is an American, he 
thinks I am either a Mexican or half- 
witted, and leaves me alone. Only the 
other day I rode several miles through 
a sage-brush desert in a wagon with a 
Mexican farmer who knew just enough 
English to invite me to have a ride. It 
is a Mexican’s habit, when he does not 
understand what you say, to smile bril- 
liantly, nod in comprehension, and say: 

“Yes!” 

Which is also, as I have pointed out, 
a habit of the deaf. I talked English 
to my friendly driver, and he nodded 
and smiled and said “Yes” at intervals. 
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He talked Spanish to me, with an occa- 
sional “You sabe?” at which I would 
nod and smile and say “Yes!” and we 
had a beautiful time. 

Of course, as I have said, this bluff- 
ing may be carried too far; but the 
thing to do, when you have landed in 
a swamp of misunderstanding, is to get 
out as well as you can and forget it. 
The deaf, more than others, need to 
face life with that “gay and headlong” 
carriage which Stevenson commends to 
us all, and this we cannot do if we are 
forever apologizing for our very exist- 
ence to clerks, jitney drivers and milk- 
men. This apologetic and timid atti- 
tude of ours invariably has its rise in 
those slight but painful absurdities 
which we link together and hug to our- 
selves in silent misery for weeks after 
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the hearing persons concerned have for- 
gotten all about them. The things we 
fear are just the tiny boldnesses of con- 
tact with the hearing, which we dread 
because they have at some time made 
us laughable. 

Our absurdities are continuous and 
manifold. Though deafness is tragedy 
to the one on whom it falls and incom- 
parable exasperations to his associates, 
it is never without its humorous aspects, 
We cannot even sin with serious effect 
on our beholders. “Fancy,” says Grace 
Ellery Channing, “Delilah shouting 
blandishments into an _ ear-trumpet.” 
People will always laugh at us. Well, 
then, let’s beat them to it and laugh 
first. We need the bravery that laugh- 
ter alone can give. 





GEOGRAPHY NOTES 


ELIZABETH STRICKLAND 


(Continued from February) 


THE GLOBE AND HEMISPHERES 
TROPICS AND ZONES 


SSUMING that the pupils under- 

stand the use of maps representing 

sections of the earth on flat surfaces, 
it is time to call attention to the map 
of hemispheres. This looks different. 
Why? 

Take a globe and say, “The earth is 
round, like the globe.” Some will accept 
the statement, while others will ask how 
you know. Have stories of early dis- 
coverers and explorers ready to tell them 
in a simple way. Ask if they have ever 
been to the seashore (the beach) and 
seen boats gradually go out of sight. 

“Why were the boats not seen after 
awhile?” (Because they were too far 
around the curve of the earth.) 

“Can you see an automobile around 
the curve of the road? 


“If a fly was walking on one side of 
this globe, could he see another fly on 
the opposite side? 

“We live in America. Could we see 
our friends in Europe if our eyes were 
strong enough?” “Why not?” 

Explain that many times we want to 
see the map of the United States in 
America at the same time we would like 
to see a map of Russia, but the United 
States is on one side of the globe and 
Russia on the other. Can we make 4 
map that will show the eastern half of 
the world and the western half at the 
same time? Let us try. 

Show a rubber ball on which you have 
sketched the six continents in ink or im 
bright colors. Now cut the ball so nearly 
in two that it can be opened, then place 
it against the wall. Another problem is 
solved, to the delight of the class. (Teach 
sphere and hemi-.) 
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Having now learned that the earth is 
a sphere (a ball) of land and water, and 
the sun is a ball of red that shines on the 
earth and makes it warm and light, it 
is time to find out why some parts of 
the earth are warmer than others. 

There are various ways of presenting 
this truth to the mind of a child. (All 
the paraphernalia necessary is a candle, 
an apple, some tissue paper, a hatpin and 
a string.) If one demonstration does not 
succeed in conveying the truth to the 
class, try another, but, broadly speaking, 
any experiment that arouses the curiosity 
of the child or surprises him will be 
successful in fixing a fact in his mind. 

Try this: Cut out a ring of tissue 
paper (about one-fourth inch wide) slip 
it over the apple, securing it in a ‘posi- 
tion to represent the equator. Call at- 
tention to the fact that half is north and 
half south from the equator. Next cut 
two tiny rings, through which the hatpin 
will be stuck, to represent the axis and 
polar regions. Then by a string sus- 
pend the apple near enough to the flame 
of the candle for the equator to scorch, 
while the polar regions will be undis- 
turbed. Allow the apple to turn, so that 
the class may realize that there is a very 
hot zone. 

Follow this with a diagram of the 
blackboard representing the sun and the 
earth. Use a ruler to prove that the 
poles are farther from the sun than the 
equator. Place a square around the earth 
showing that the north and the south of 
the square are almost as near the sun as 
the equator, but the north and the south 
of the sphere are much farther from the 
sun than the equator. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the im- 
maturity of the child and, reasoning 
from things he knows, to lead him on, 
step by step, to further knowledge. Great 
care should be exercised not to go too 
rapidly nor to try to explain things that 
sixth-grade pupils often find it hard to 
understand. 

By closing the rubber ball, fastening 
it with an elastic band for the equator 


and allowing the child to suspend it near 
the candle, he gets his initial notion of 
the cause of day and night. The study 
of the inclination of the earth and its 
revolution around the sun can wait until 
a little later, when the class will prob- 
ably demand to know why we have such 
changes of seasons. Teach to rotate 
and rotation, using the terms until the 
class is familiar with the words and their 
significance. ) 


Suggestive Questions 


“What is a sphere?” 

“What is a ball?” 

“What is a ring?” 

“What is a circle?” (A circle is a line 
curved at every point, just the same as 
a ring or a hoop.) 

“Ts the earth a sphere?” 

“Ts the earth a circle?” 

“What does the word hemi mean?” 
(Hemi means one-half. Explain what is 
meant by the Latin language. ) 

“Can you speak the Latin language?” 

“Where is Rome?” 

“Do you know anybody who came to 
America from Italy?” 

“What is inside the earth?” 

“Do you like the crust of pie?” 

“What do we call the outside of the 
earth?” 

“Do we 
earth?” 

“What do we call the line that divides 
the earth into two equal parts?” (The 
line that divides the earth into two equal 
parts is called the equator.) 

“What part of the earth is north from 
the- equator ?” 

“What part of the earth is south from 
the. equator ?” 

“Does the earth ever keep still ?” 

The axis of the earth is the line run- 
ning north and south through the middle 
of the earth. The earth rotates on its 
axis. 

“To rotate, means what?” (To ro- 
tate, means to turn, or to change about.) 

“What is the north end of the axis of 
the earth called ?” 


live on the crust of the 
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“What is the south end of this axis 
called ?” 

“Ts there a real pole through the mid- 
dle of the earth?” 

“Which part of the earth is nearer the 
sun, the equator or the poles?” 

“When we are in school, can people 
in China see the sun?” 

“Why do people in China not see the 
sun at the same time that the people in 
America see it?” (Because the sun can- 
not shine around the curve of the earth.) 


“Do automobile lights shine around the 
curve of the road?” 

“Do people in China ever see the 
sun?” (Yes. China has day and night.) 

Explain how this is possible. (When 
’ it is dark in America it is light in China, 
because the earth has turned around so 
that the sun can shine on China.) 

“If the earth kept still with the sun 
shining on China, what would happen 
in America?” (Draw out from the child. 
If the sun shone on China all the time, 
America could never see the sun. It 
wotld be dark night.) 

“If America had night all the time, 
could flowers and food grow in Amer- 
ica?” (Draw out that plants must have 
sunshine. ) 

“How many hours does it take the 
earth to rotate once?” 

“What does this rotation of the ‘earth 
cause ?” 

All questions are intended as helps in 
drawing out the ideas which the chitdren 
themselves have conceived in regard to 
the subject under consideration and are, 
under no circumstances, to be memorized 
by the pupils. (Question to arouse their 
interest, after which present the facts.) 

It is not safe to assume that young 
children know a thing simply because 
they can repeat it. Some of us may re- 
member our earliest church-going and 
singing : 

“IT love to steal a while away 

From every cumbering care,” 
as, 

“T love to steal a whilerway, 


> 
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and our surprise that it seemed leg- 
itimate to steal a “whilerway” when it 
was wrong to steal anything else. Chil- 
dren are often sensitive, and their fear 
of being laughed at prevents them from 
asking for explanations. Keeping this 
in mind, we need not fear to give too — 
much detail. It is not time lost. If the 
class knows, it takes but a moment to 
answer. If it does not know, the quiz 
will bring out the opportunity to help 
each pupil to understand the subject 
under discussion. 

When it is thoroughly understood that 
the nearer the equator, the warmer the 
earth; that the polar regions are always 
cold, and that all parts of ‘the earth have 
day and night, it is time to teach that 
the Creator made certain people, plants 
and animals to live in the Torrid Zone, 
quite different people and animals for the 
cold (Frigid) zones, fish to live in the 
sea and birds in the air. 

Before we start out to visit various 
parts of the earth, it will be necessary to 
understand what is meant by a zone. 

We look at our geographies and see 
that the sketch of the hemispheres is 
marked with lines named the Equator, 
the Tropic of Cancer, the Tropic of 
Capricorn, the Arctic Circle and the 
Antarctic Circle. 

All the land and water north from 
the Arctic Circle is called the North 
Frigid Zone, because frigid means very 
cold, and a zone means a part of the 
earth, All land and water south from 
the Antarctic Circle is called the South 
Frigid Zone. The part of the earth be- 
tween the line marked Tropic of Cancer 
and the line marked Tropic of Capricorn 
is a very hot zone, because the sun is 
always over it. We call it the Torrid 
Zone, because torrid means very hot. 
The zone of land and water between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Circle 
is not very hot and not very cold. This 
zone is a very comfortable place if 
which to live. We call it the North 
Temperate Zone. The map shows us 
that there are many more countries 
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the North Temperate Zone than in the 
South Temperate Zone. After awhile 
we shall visit all the lands between the 
circles and tropics. A tropic is a circle 
around the earth, just the same as the 


' equator is a circle around the earth. 


Many circles are marked on our maps to 
measure how far any place is from the 
equator, just the same as the marks on a 
ruler or a tape measure are used to show 
us how far to measure on wood or on 
cloth. 

The remaining work of the year will 
consist of the study of those things 
which even the youngest child realizes 
are essentials; viz., food, clothing and 
shelter. Consideration of these primary 
needs of man will take us all around the 
world and will introduce us to many 
different people. 


FOOD: CEREALS 


When ready to begin the study of the 
source of supply of our food, let the 
question be asked: “What did you have 
for breakfast this morning?” 

Cereal is in general use as a breakfast 
food in the United States, and its study 
will take us to many parts of our own 
country, as well as to some foreign lands. 

It matters little which cereal is studied 
first, but it does matter very much 
whether the child understands that there 
are many different kinds of grasses, in 
order to understand that “cereal is any 
kind of grass whose seeds people use for 
food,” while many other kinds of grass 
are used as food for animals. 

If possible, get several kinds of grass 
from the country (such as chickweed, 
pigweed, sorrel, red top, etc.) to prove 
that all grass is not like that on our 
lawns or in the city parks. Have stalks 
of the grain to be taught. If this is im- 
possible, make an enlarged sketch of it 
on the blackboard showing the seeds very 
plainly. Show pictures, after which ask 
questions, as: 

“Have you any grass growing in your 
yard?” 

“Does it grow very tall?” 


“Why ?” 

“How does father cut it?” 

“Do you know more than one kind of 
grass?” 

“Chickweed has little green seeds. 
What do you think eats these seeds?” 

“Have you a bird?” 

“What kind of seeds do you give it 
to eat?” (Show some canary seed.) 

“Did you ever visit a farm?” Where? 
Show me the place on the map. 

“Did you see corn growing on the 
farm, or rice, or oats, or wheat, or rye, 
or barley?” 

“Are they tall or short grasses?” 

“Did you see the seeds on them?” 

When grass grows tall and has seeds 
good for food, it is called grain. Write 
a list of grains on the blackboard. 

“From which of these grains (grasses) 
do we get oatmeal cereal?” 

“From which grain do we get rye 
flour for bread?” 

“Do you like barley in your soup?” 

“From what grain is cream of wheat 
made ?” 

“Did you ever see your mother make 
white bread?” 

That white flour was made of wheat. 

Keeping in mind that our aim at this 
time is to gain some idea of the world 
as a whole; have the children find the 
regions which produce these various 
grains, showing pictures and _ telling 
stories about the life of the people in 
order to make the subject alive. 

In all geographies terms are used and 
allusions made to things vaguely under- 
stood by young children, because they 
are not habitually used in the home 
vocabulary, consequently, they are not 
learned incidentally, as most language is 
learned. 

Sometimes the child is too timid to 
inquire the meaning of these new terms; 
sometimes he is afraid of being laughed 
at, and often he is utterly indifferent. 
Because no questions are asked, the 
teacher assumes that he understands, 
only to find later in the course that the 
meaning is not clear. 
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Among the words used as plant life 
is introduced are a product, production, 
to produce. If, in the beginning, just a 
little time is devoted to their exact mean- 
ing, it saves an endless amount of work 
on language and misstatement of facts 
later on. 

Another group of words found to be 
confusing is a port, an export, an im- 
port, while industry and occupation meet 
the eye on almost every page. A little 
time spent on the use and meaning of 
these words will be of great value. 

Industries—Occupations—Products 

It often helps the children if we have 
a little conversation with them about 
their own activities before taking up the 
larger industries and occupations of life. 

The question, “Are you lazy?” is apt 
to bring quick response and fix eager 
attention on what is to follow. Next try 
something like this: 

“Are you industrious ?” 

“To be industrious means what?” 

“Have we an Industrial Department 
in our school ?” 

“Name the teachers in the Industrial 
Department.” 

“What does Mr. teach ?” 

“What does an industry mean?” (An 
industry means the kind of work a per- 
son does. ) 

“At what industry do you work in the 
shop ?” 

“Is it interesting work?” 

“After you leave school, will you earn 
your living by working at the same in- 
dustry ?” 

“At what industry does your father 
work?” 

“What is your father’s business?” 
(My father is a My father’s 
business is .) 

“Name some industries you know in 
the city (or town) where you live.” 
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“Name some farm industries.” (Plow- 
ing, planting seed, digging potatoes, 
milking cows, making butter, etc.) 

“What do you think are the most im- 
portant industries in the United States?” 
(Farming, mining, lumbering, manufac- 
turing, etc.) 

“Which industry do you think you 
will choose after you leave school?” 


A product means a thing that grows, 
a thing that is found, or a thing that is 
made. “Name five products that grow, 
(b) two products that are found, (c) 
three products that are made.” 

To produce means to make something, 
to find something, or to take care of 
something to make tt grow. 


“Who produces coal?” 

“Who can produce a nice loaf of 
cake ?” 

“Who produces our vegetables?” 

“Name two mineral products.” 

“Name two farm products.” 

“Name two manufactured products.” 


“Do you think we have any products in 
this house, or at home?” “Name them.” 


“Have we any of Cuba’s products at 
home?” “What?” 

“The United States produces some 
rice. Does the United States sell this rice 
to other countries?” “Why not?” 

It is well not to attempt to explain 
the difference between the terms indusiry 
and occupation unti! the pupils have the 
foregoing work well in hand. 

The products of industry are put on 
the market to be sold. The products of 
occupations may or may not be sold. 
Gradually this will become clear to the 
pupils as we use the term in connection 
with every-day life. It is necessary to 
keep in mind the immaturity of the 
children. 
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SPEECH DEFECTS 


ELIzABETH RussELL HEcToR 


HE teacher who is confronted with 

a class of special pupils in a school 

for the deaf generally has pupils 
who need corrective speech work. Speech 
is natural, and unless there is some or- 
ganic defect, there is no excuse for not 
producing good speech, but when pupils 
in public schools are examined as many 
as one per cent are found to have de- 
fective speech. These pupils are hindered 
in their regular school work and soon 
become a “drag’’ in their classes, so the 
teachers often recommend them to 
schools for the deaf to be taught speech. 
As speech is the last centre developed 
in the evolution of the brain and the 
first faculty lost, when we suffer a shock 
in any form, we must strive to keep 
good speech and correct those who have 
defects. 

Some of the speech defects are stam- 
mering, stuttering, lalling, lisping and 
imperfect phonation. Although stammer- 
ing and stuttering are the most acute 
defects, we do not have many cases of 
them in schools for the deaf. Stammer- 
ing is a halting in speech or the inabil- 
ity to proceed, while stuttering is the 
repetition of a sound or word before 
passing on to the next. These two are 
closely associated and are often con- 
fused. The habit of stuttering will 
grow and lead to stammering if not cor- 
rected, 

Two of the most common defects 
found among special pupils are lisping 
and imperfect phonation. Sometimes 
these defects are due to the pupil’s being 
hard of hearing or to slovenly speech. 
Lisping is the inability to produce 
sibilant sounds. Often we have pupils 
who protrude the tongue. in giving the 
sound of “s”. They say “thith” for this 
and “thithter’ ’ for sister. This is merely 
a habit and the lisper must be taught to 
control his unruly tongue. Tongue 
8ymnastics are very helpful in these 


cases. Defective phonation is the im- 
proper production of sound, often due 
to lack of sufficient training in phonic 
values. We hear “dat” for “that” or 
“lidle” for “little’ and so on. This is 
merely a habit and can be corrected by 
drawing the child’s attention to the 
sound and putting stress on the cor- 
rect pronunciation. Often the child has 
learned the imperfect sound from his 
home surroundings and knows no better. 

Another defect is lalling, but this is 
usually found among mentally deficient 
children and is due to sluggishness of 
the organs. It is the inability to properly 
coordinate the lingual muscles. Asso- 
ciated with lalling are nasality and nasal 
twang. Both of these are usually caused 
by physical defects. 

A. pupil with any of these defects has 
generally been tried out in other schools 
before entering a school for the deaf; 
therefore he has not received the usual 
sense training which the deaf child has 
received in the beginning class. For this 
reason, defective speech pupils are not 
good imitators. They do not respond 
quickly, and unless they can respond 
to outward stimuli they cannot respond 
quickly to inward stimuli. Corrective 
exercises given to pupils will awaken 
response and teach them to imitate. ; 

Breathing exercises and tongue gym- 
nastics, which are so essential to pro- 
duce good tongue control are both very 
helpful in all cases of speech defects. 
Good voice production can be developed 
by the daily practice of vocal gymnastics, 
as these exercise the muscles controlling 
the vocal cords. The vocal gymnastics 
are built upon six fundamental sounds— 
a (r), a-e, ee, aw, o-e and oo. These 
given separately and collectively help to 
impress the auditory image upon the 
pupils’ minds and give them a free, open 
mouth delivery. The majority of peo- 
ple do not open their mouths enough to 
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let their speech come out. Always im- 
press upon the pupils that they open the 
mouth to put food into it and they must 
open it to let speech come out. 

The following rules observed by 
pupils with defective speech have been 
found very helpful: 
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. Stand on two feet. 
. Keep your hands at your sides. 
. Hold up your head. 
. Hold up your chest. 
. Look at.the person to whom you 
are talking. 
6. Open your mouth. 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Gorpon Berry, of Worcester, 
Mass., needs no introduction to our 
readers. Besides having served as presi- 


dent of the Federation for three years, 
he is recognized as a man having a broad 
vision of the whole field of deafness. 


T. C. Forrester is the Superintendent 
of the Rochester School for the Dea 
and a member of the Board of Dire: ‘or. 
if the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., is 
represented this month by its Principal, 
Bessie NortHrop LEonarp. Miss Leon- 
ard was recently made a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Association. 

Teachers everywhere are familiar with 
the name of Rupo_tF PINTNER, co-author 
with Dr. Paterson of various learning 
tests for children. Dr. Pintner is Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 

Two members of the Correspondence 
Club of the Vorta Review, Martin B. 
KEFFER and DoNALD JOHANSEN, are 
“among those present.” The former is 
an accountant by day and a reader and 
radio fan by evening; the latter, a post 
graduate student at Stanford University, 
specializing in botany. 

Lewis L. Youn, a resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a loyal supporter of the 
VotTtaA Review and its work. 

Harriet U. ANprEws is now. better 
known to our readers as_ Harriet 
Andrews Montague. 


ELIzABETH RusseELL Hector has com- 


pleted Dr. Frederick Martin’s course in 
speech correction, and was at one time 
connected with the Corrective Speech 
Department of the Newark, N. J., Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The names of Lucite M. Moore and 
ELizABETH STRICKLAND have appeared 
in these pages so many times that 
further mention is superfluous. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


EXAMINATION 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces the following open competitive 
examination : 

DIETITIAN 

Applications for dietitian will be rated as 
received by the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., until June 29, 1928. 

The examination is to fill vacancies under 
the Public Health Service and the Veterans’ 
Bureau throughout the United States. 

The duties will be to purchase the food s 
plies for all messes operated in the hospital; 
to plan all menus, both for patients on ordinary 
diets and diets with reference to special dis- 
eases; and to supervise the preparation 
serving of all dietaries in the hospital, both to 
patients and personnel. 

Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be rated 
on their education, training, and experience. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
United States civil service board of examiners 
at the post office or customhouse in any city. 





NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL LIP-READING 
CLASSES 

Hard of hearing adults in Riverside and 
Ontario, California, are now receiving instruc- 
tion in lip-reading in the public school classes. 
Their teacher is Miss Ruth Bartlett, who will 
be remembered as winning second honors. m 
the lip-reading tournament held at Philadel- 
phia in 1926. 
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ON THE TECHNIQUE OF REVEALING ONE’S 
DEAFNESS 


DoNALD JOHANSEN 


Y reason of a number of circum- 

stances, I meet almost every day 

a great many people, most of 
whom are perfect strangers. This has 
prevailed for seven years and more. In 
that time I have evolved a technique for 
acquainting people with the fact that I 
am hard of hearing. Of course, I am 
not in the habit of broadcasting the 
news that my ears are functionally 
defunct—like the rest of you, I bluff 
when I think I can get by with it!— 
but sometimes occasions do arise when 
my lip-reading ability is inadequate, oF 
the other person is a foreigner speaking 
imperfect English, or communication is 
for son other reason difficult. 

In a great university one meets all 
sorts of people from all the strata of 
society and from all the nations of the 
world. They come singly, by couples, 
and (particularly the Japanese) in 
groups. The reasons why they come 
are as varied as the visitors themselves. 
Most of them, too, reflect their na- 
tionality, but I have found that na- 
tionality—with the possible exception 
of the Hollanders—has little to do with 
the problem of understanding their 
spoken wishes. For some reason, I 
have always experienced considerable 
difficulty in communicating orally with 
Dutchmen. 

Ordinarily, one would have but littie 
personal contact with these strangers, 
but when one’s laboratory is so situated 
that the laboratory of an internationally 
known and somewhat redoubtable 
botanist is at one end and the office of 
a department executive and acting dean 
of graduate study is at the opposite 
end, and both are entered through one’s 
laboratory, one meets a decidedly larger 
number of visitors than he otherwise 
would. Such is the case with me. 
There is a continual stream of people 


seeking audience with the gentlemen in 
both side offices. Most of the people 
wishing to sée the dean are students, 
and it is a relatively simple matter to 
dispose of them. It is not so with those 
desiring to meet the occupant of the 
opposite office; it’s human nature to 
sound the “office boy” while mustering 
courage to invade the sacred precinct 
of the “high and mighty.” Almost every 
day I am called upon to assure timid 
souls that it is quite all right for them 
to knock on the door; but I do get 
exasperated when they waste my time 
I questing me to “please ask Dr. C. if 
he. will see me,” etc. 

One lesson that I learned almost un- 
consciously early in my college career 
was to deal with people as individuals 
and not to treat all of them in exactly 
the same manner, as if they were auto- 
matons. Someone once said something 
to the effect that a person is an ani- 
mated conglomeration of prejudices, 
idiosyncrasies, emotions, habits, egotism 
of a kind, and any number of other 
things. Also, there is little fundamental 
truth in the common assertion that col- 
lege students are alike in behavior. Es- 
sentially, each person one meets is an 
entity and should be dealt with as such, 
though I admit this is a difficult propo- 
sition for the deafened. 

One other important fact that many 
will recognize is that hardly any two 
hearing people have the same mental 
reaction once they realize that they are 
dealing with a deafened person. Their 
reactions are for the most part prede- 
termined by their previous experiences 
with other deafened people; and many 
a narrow-minded individual, moreover, 
groups all persons whose hearing is 
markedly subnormal in a single cate- 
gory. We recognize, of course, that 
this characterization is not so much a 
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reflection upon ourselves as upon the 
intelligence of the one making the 
classification. There are ignoramuses 
of this sort even among the learned 
professors of the university! At the 
other extreme, there are some rare peo- 
ple of acute sympathies and broad com- 
prehension who at once grasp the 
situation and who have in more than a 
few instances amazed me by their abil- 
ity to dispel the atmosphere of tense- 
ness quietly and without the least trace 
of embarrassment to either party. One 
simply tingles with pleasure when he 
meets such people, for they are few and 
far between. Unfortunately, one can- 
not gauge in advance with any degree 
of accuracy the probable reactions of 
an individual, but one can at least count 
on considerable assurance that the ma- 
jority of intelligent people will evince 
a spirit of helpfulness and if properly 
approached will be only too glad to 
take particular pains to make them- 
selves intelligible. 

It is also of the greatest importance, if 
we who are hard of hearing wish to ad- 
vance in the competitive world domi- 
nated by those of normal hearing, that 
we in no wise and for no reason do 
or say anything which might cast the 
slightest cloud upon our intelligence. 
We are smart, yes, but there is no rea- 
son why we should try to hide it, even 
to save ourselves a little inconvenience. 
Many of us who meet hearing strangers 
constantly, acquire a certain. dignity 
which compels recognition on the part 
of hearing people; I have found that 
this sense of dignity actually makes 
mutual comprehension easier. 


If I do not at once understand what 
the stranger said, or if I fail to guess 
by various little tell-tale gestures what 
he is asking about, there is usually just 
enough time in which to make a rapid 
estimate of his individuality and there- 
by to govern my next move. I never 
ask “What?” or “Whatdidjasay?” 
for such curt questions only ruffle 
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others’ equanimity; I recognize that it 
was partly my fault that I didn’t un- 
derstand what was said, so I word my 
phrase to include a_ please-forgive-me 
tone, viz., “I am sorry, but I failed to 
hear you,” or “I beg your pardon, but 
I did not hear what you said,” of 
“Would you mind repeating what you 
said?” and similar expressions, varied 
to suit the occasion and the individual, 
Then, if I again fail to comprehend him, 
I am compelled, if I do not wish to be 
considered rude and boorish, to acquaint 
him with my deafness. Usually, I 
simply say, “I am hard of hearing (or 
deafened),” and ask if he would kindly 
“write it out,” at the same time pro- 
viding pencil and paper. No one ever 
seems to grumble at this—neither il- 
literates nor dear little old ladies who 
have to remove a glove, find a more 
suitable pair of spectacles and do a 
vast amount of mumbling to them- 
selves; I can remember only two people 
who absolutely would not show me 
samples of their chirography. 

I shall conclude by detailing what I 
consider the classic amongst my various 
expedients in informing others that 
I am deafened. One day, when the 
university was not in session and no 
one else was around the department, an 
elderly gentleman of courtly, distin- 
guished bearing entered the laboratory. 
As I had my back to the door, I failed 
to notice him for a few moments; when 
I did see him he seemed a bit be 
wildered and made at least two attempts 
to say something. Taking him for a 
foreigner of little consequence, I said, 
quite on the spur of the moment, “T 
regret having to state, my dear sif, 
that my almost total lack of aural per- 
ception prevents my comprehending 
with facility what you wish to say.” 
He was slightly taken aback, but quick- 
ly recovered and presented a most 
stylishly engraved card bearing a coat 
of arms. In that manner I met my first 
and only English lord, and incidentally 
had a most profitable chat! 
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BOOK REVIEW 177 


A STORY OF REMARKABLE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


A Book Review 


MY LIFE TRANSFORMED; by HELEN 
HeckMAN. This pleasing volume from the 
press of the MacMillan Company bears on 
its cover a golden butterfly newly emerged 
from its chrysalis—fitting symbol of the story 
within. As a narrative of remarkable achieve- 
ment through unusual means it is worthy the 
attention of all who are interested in deaf 
children, though not all will accept some of 
the conclusions of the writer. 

Briefly, the story is this: Left totally deaf 
by spinal meningitis at eleven months, Helen 
Heckman, who presents this autobiography, 
was placed in the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf in 1906, when she was nearly eight years 
of age. In the course of the next three years 
her mother died and her father remarried. 
At the age of twelve the child’s only means 
of communication was signs, she had a meager 
vocabulary of written words, and her condi- 
tion was one of extreme apathy which, at 
times, gave way to fits of obstinacy and violent 
outbursts of temper. The young stepmother, 
who had been’ a teacher of normal children, 
tried to obtain the admission of the child to 
oral schools, but was refused on the ground 
that speech teaching was not possible to one 
of Helen’s age and development and her pres- 
ence would tend to lower the standard of the 
schools. Undaunted, she resolved to under- 
take the training of the child herself. The 
greater part of the book is an account of the 
original methods by which Mrs. Heckman, 
with the cooperation of Helen’s younger sister, 
Mildred, transformed the clumsy, impossible 
little girl into a young woman of grace and 
charm, a fluent and pleasing talker who 
mingles easily with hearing people, an accom- 
plished lip-reader who picks up the thread of 
general conversation with little difficulty, a 
reader of the classics, a writer of considerable 
ability, a performer on the piano, a lover of 
beauty, and an aesthetic dancer with a pro- 
fessional career ahead. 

Helen’s record of her thoughts and experi- 
ences as a little child is very interesting. The 
most striking impression one gets from the 
Story, however, is the good fortune of the 
child in having been the recipient of the utter 
devotion, intelligently applied, of a woman 
possessed of “the innate originality, resource- 
fulness, determination, perserverance and com- 
mon sense” of Mrs. Heckman. In her tribute 
to her stepmother she says, “Had my mother 
had half the time to devote to herself that 
she has given to me, the country would long 
ago have seen a great artist in any line that 
she might have wished to develop.” 

Mrs. Heckman at once set about remedying 
the faulty posture, unpleasant habits, irregu- 
lar diet and disagreeable personal appearance 
of the little girl, and increasing her vocabu- 
ty of written language. The most difficult 
problem was to overcome her apathetic atti- 
tude. After long failure the first real awaken- 


ing came. Mrs. Heckman had placed on the 
library table a large picture of George Wash- 
ington and one of Napoleon, hoping to at- 
tract the child’s attention. After several days 
Helen stopped to look at them, lingering upon 
the kindly face of Washington. Helen’s ac- 


‘count continues, “Rushing to where I stood, 


she wrote in her tablet ‘Washington. Napol- 
eon. I like Washington,’ nodding pleasantly 
at his picture as she underscored the sentence. 
Then, imitating the frowning expression with 
which I had viewed the other, she finished 
with, ‘I do not like Napoleon.’ * * * This 
episode marked the beginning of my voluntary 
interest and with it began my study of simple 
American history and geography, for Mother 
showed me a picture of Mt. Vernon and ex- 
plained in writing and motions that this had 
been his home long ago and that she had been 
there many times.” Taking a map, Mrs. Heck- 
man traced a journey to Mt. Vernon, illus- 
trating it with pictures and sketches, and fol- 
lowing it up by improvising colonial costumes 
in which she as George, and Helen as Martha 
Washington made stately calls upon the neigh- 
bors that evening. Helen continues, “Her gal- 
lantry, in imitation of this perfect gentleman, 
as she assisted me up and down steps and 
escorted me across a street, made such an 
impression upon me that George Washington 
became not only my hero but a model by 
which all other men were later to be judged 
in courtesy and honor.” And to Helen the 
statement “Martha Washington would never 
have done that” became the most effective 
curb on ill conduct. 


When Mrs. Heckman decided to teach the 
child to talk, the drudgery was motivated by 
a projected trip to Mt. Vernon, which later 
became a fruitful source of language, geog- 
raphy and history attainment. By what Helen 
describes as the Bodily Movement Method, 
the Bodily Pressure Method and Stairstep 
Method, Mrs. Heckman built Helen’s speech 
into a perfection which is now, according to 
Helen’s account, marred only by a lack of 
strength and carrying quality that amounts 
to little more than the huskiness of a slight 
cold. This is being overcome by various ex- 
ercises, including singing. 

Travel, lessons in the Denishawn School of 
Dancing, personal and joyous contacts with 
natural beauty, and close association with hear- 
ing people, young and old, have all contributed 
to Miss Heckman’s development; and always 
there was “Mother” at hand to turn every 
experience into benefit. Of her language train- 
ing she says, “After I had completed my little 
stories (of daily experiences) Mother would 
go over them with me, showing me the errors, 
how to correct them, also how to beautify the 
various accounts by broader use of descriptive 
words. Together we would diagram sentence 
after sentence, study from the dictionary the 
meaning of the words she had introduced into 
the composition, and search the synonym book 
for the word or phrase which would best ex- 
press the ideas, thus eliminating many an 
overworked word. In the language-study per- 
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iod the next day I would completely rewrite 
each story, attempting to dismiss from my 
mind the simple style of the original, and to 
build instead an entirely new and better con- 
struction with the use of more compound and 
complex sentences.” 

With such teaching it is difficult to set any 
limit to the probabilities of achievement. 


Miss Heckman’s home is now near Ithaca, 
N. Y., where she spends much time on danc- 
ing, music, writing, speech fundamentals and 
so on. She often entertains her friends with 
exhibitions of reading the lips of a person’s 
shadow on the wall—another of Mrs. Heck- 
man’s inventions. She enjoys the theatre, find- 
ing pleasure in both plays and operas, and is 
anticipating a long desired trip abroad, after 
which she plans to take up dancing in earnest 
in a broad professional way. 

—Lucile M. Moore 





THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


The National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf (England) has just issued a memoran- 
dum on the higher education of the deaf. It 
is the opinion of the College that a secondary 
school should be established, where courses in 
academic and in technological training would 
be available. The College believes that pupils 
selected for higher training should be placed 
in classes by themselves during their thirteenth 
year, that they may have special training in 
speech and language. 

Suggested studies for such a school are: 
Literature, Mathematics, Art, Science, Com- 
merce and Economics, Technical Crafts, Elec- 
tricity, Engineering, Lithography, Engraving, 
Mechanical Dentistry, Photography, Architect’s 
Draughting. 

American educators of the deaf will heartily 
endorse a plan which has as its object higher 
education for the deaf; yet it is the opinion 
of many leading instructors that a deaf pupil, 
if given a thorough foundation in a speech 
atmosphere, can then complete his education 
in a college for students with normal hearing. 
We do not know what conditions are in 
England, but we understand that few, if any, 
deaf students have graduated from higher 
institutions of learning. In America it has 
been done time and again. In fact, statistics 
are now being compiled at the Volta Bureau 
to show how many American students have 
accomplished this very feat. 


* * * * 


The National College has prepared a spe- 
cial lecture course for teachers to be given 
during Easter Week, at Liverpool. The ten- 
tative program, as planned, is excellent. 

Included with the bulletin announcing this 
course, is an outline of directions for detecting 
deafness in children in the elementary schools. 
Evidently more attention is to be paid to 
finding and properly training the hard of 
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hearing children. It seems reasonable to pre- 
dict that the 4A Audiometer or some similar 
instrument will eventually be used by the 
English teachers in this work, instead of the 
whisper test which is prescribed. The latter 
is infinitely better than no test, but is slower 
and less accurate. 





A PIONEER PASSES 


Mrs. J. J. C. Terrill, for fifty years a 
teacher of the deaf, died November 16, 1927, 
at the age of eighty-eight. Mrs. Terrill was 
born in Ireland, but came to this country as 
a young girl. Her father, Mr. J. B. McGann, 
established the first school for the deaf in 
Ontario, and it was here, at Toronto, that 
Mrs. Terrill: began her work. Later the 
school was moved to Hamilton. 

Mrs. Terrill was a member of the teaching 
staff of the Belleville School from the time of 
its opening until her resignation in 1910. 

A niece of Mrs. Terrill’s, Mrs. E. § 
Tillinghast, was also a teacher of the deaf, 
as is a grand niece, Hilda Tillinghast, thus 
making four generations of one family em- 
ployed in this field. ‘ 





RICHARD OTTO JOHNSON 


On January 6, at his home in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Richard Otto Johnson passed away. He 
was for thirty years superintendent of the 
Indiana School for the Deaf, but had not 
for the last few years been actively engaged 
in educational work. 

His long term of service in the cause of 
the education of the deaf entitled him to be 
classed among the “Old Guards”—one who 
was not afraid to uphold all that experience 
had taught him was best in the education of 
deaf children. 

As superintendent of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, his greatest achievent was the re- 
moval of the school to a new location outside 
the congested district of Indianapolis, and the 
building of a new plant on ample gr 
This school will long stand as a worthy monu- 
ment to a worthy and able man. 


—Michigan Mirror 


For many years Mr. Johnson served on the 
Board of Directors of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 





ANOTHER BOOK BY A HARD OF 
HEARING WOMAN 


Miss Jessie Williams, Hostess of the Chica- 
go League for the Hard. of Hearing, has just 
issued a Cook Book, containing one h 
or more choice recipes which are favorites 
among the members of the League. The 
is in a very attractive form and sells for one 
dollar. Orders may be sent to the Chicago 
League. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


The experiences of a proof-reader pub- 
lished in the January number have served 
to remind other proof readers that they 
have interesting things to tell. The follow- 
ing letter presents the same work from a 
different angle: 

“Only a small portion of my work is 
proof-reading. I work in a cemparatively 
small editorial office and during the year I 
have been with the firm I have done almost 
every one of the innumerable duties con- 
nected with seeing a book through the 
press. At least half of my time has been 
given to indexing the highly specialized 
books which we publish. 

“Our field is medicine, chiefly textbooks, 
and the work is about equally divided be- 
tween new books and new editions. The 
authors sometimes make their own indexes, 
but usually this is left to their publishers. 
Alertness and “common sense” coupled with 
a certain knowledge of medical terms and 
practice are the main requirements of an 


.indexer, This knowledge can be picked up 


in the course of the simpler duties which 
one is given at the start. One takes the 
final proof of the book, studies out a plan 
for his index, and reads it through carefully. 
As he proceeds, he writes down each of his 
teferences on a separate card. These are 
later alphabetized and posted on large 
sheets to be sent to the printer. An index 
of a good-sized book may require two 
weeks or more. 

“The work on new editions offers a lit- 
tle more variety, but requires less skill. 
However, it does demand the most meti- 
culous care. An author will take his book, 
make countless additions and subtractions to 
keep it up-to-date, and send it in for a 
new edition. If it is not being reset com- 
pletely, the printer sets pieces to cover the 
new matter and changes, and when the 
Proof comes to us it is our duty to make 
sure that the pieces have been properly 
inserted and the new pages rightly made 
up. It is surprising how frequently mistakes 
are made and how easy it is to overlook 
them. Recently our printers left out one 
of two illustrations on a page. They cen- 
tered the remaining cut over the two cap- 
tions and none of us discovered the omission 
until 5,000 copies of the book were off the 
Press. No countries lost, but the whole 
office was downhearted for a few days, espe- 
cially the man who was responsible for the 
mistake. 

So much for the work itself. It is some- 
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thing that can readily be done by a deaf- 
ened person who is able to understand 
the instructions of his superiors by lip- 
reading. While the “boss” will sometimes 
resort to writing in moments of impatience, 
he knows that I will and can understand 
almost any statement if repeated a time or 
two, and therefore is inclined to blame him- 
self for being impatient. Usually, neither 
repetition nor writing is necessary. 

“My immediate preparation for the work 
was a correspondence course in editing and 
proof-reading. This was an invaluable aid 
both in the securing of the position and in 
the early ‘trial’ days. 

“A word about getting a job. Go to the 
highest official in the firm that you can 
reach. It is the big men who are tolerant 
and understanding; and it is with them that 
the final decision rests in considering a 
handicapped applicant. If you can impress 
the ‘chief,’ it is an easy matter for him to 
influence a subordinate to accept you, 
whereas the subordinate may be extremely 
reluctant to approach the chief on such a 
matter. 

“I am forgetting the important matter of 
wages. Like it or not, men are paid con- 
siderably more than women in this work. 
My firm recently employed a girl at $15. 
She had no experience, and was needed for 
the simplest work of the department. An 
experienced woman can earn from $25 up- 
ward, a man, from thirty dollars up, and it 
is the men who get the best opportunities 
for advancement. The specialized fields in 
editing, such as medicine, pay better wages 
than the literary. 

“Before you decide to enter the work, 
be sure you are temperamentally suited to 
it. A bookish person should find it to his 
taste. It is not spectacular in any sense, 
but full of interest for those who belong in 
+" 


Deafened librarians have worth while and 
helpful experiences to relate as is shown by 
the following question and answer: 


Is There an Opportunity for the Hard of 
Hearing in Library Wark? 


“Since there are quite a number of us 
with irresponsible ears earning our bread 
and butter in the library field it would seem 
that*there is some opportunity. I must in 
honesty say that I had normal hearing when 
I took up the work, so I cannot speak from 
personal experience as to the difficulty of 


(Continued on page 182, column 2) 
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EDITORIAL 


All of us have ideals, not only for ourselves 
and loved ones, but for the work which we 
love and have pledged ourselves to serve. 
Every member of the Federation, every mem- 
ber of a local organization for the hard of 
hearing, should have a vision of the work to 
be accomplished by and for the deafened. Ours 
is a big task, a glorious opportunity for 


service. Some one has said that our Federa- 
tion is the “most favored organization in the 
world.” Why! Because of its aims, its accom- 


plishments during the brief period of its exis- 
tence and the type of people who are valiantly 
fighting deafness. 

All organizations, of whatever kind, have 
similar problems. Inevitably, because of the 
various characteristics of individual members, 
there are clashes of personalities. No doubt 
there was violent argument and disagreement 
before that valiant band of signers affixed their 
signatures to our Declaration of Independence, 
but nothing is remembered except the magnifi- 
cent result of their labors and the glorious 
ideals they had for our republic. 

In the early days of our deafness some of 
us may have wondered how we could live 
through the long years that stretched ahead 
of us. Now that we have become rehabilitated 
we realize that life is too short to accomplish 
the many things that must be done; our task 
is to do what we can and to inspire the young- 
er people to “take up the torch” and carry on 
the fight against deafness. If we do our part 
there is no time to dwell on petty misunder- 
standings, to brood over trivialities, to harp 
on imagined or real wrongs. We should not 
let our vision become befogged with distrust, 
suspicion and selfishness so that we can not 
see beyond the horizon of our own local ac- 
complishments. How big is our vision? Is it 
big enough to see the millions of hard of hear- 
ing children and hard of hearing adults who 
need us? If we can see this, we need have no 
fear for the growth of our work. The 
strength of the Federation lies in the strength 
of local organizations for the hard of hearing. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE BOARD MEETING 


The Board Meeting in New York on Janu- 
ary 23rd was full of interest. The Vice- 
Presidents are keeping in close touch with the 
organizations in their zones, and letters have 
been sent out, helping to build up that splendid 
spirit of cooperation so necessary for growth 
Zone I reported two new organizations about 
to form; Zone II, a group in Augusta, Geor- 
gia; Zone III, a new organization in Milwau- 
kee. 


The otologists in Zone IV have received 
letters and appeals from the active vice-presi- 
dent of that zone. 


The new Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee is taking active measures to interest 
the hard of hearing themselves in the needs 
of the deafened so that they will contribute 
to the support of the Federation. 


The Committee on Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren has compiled material for a leaflet on 
methods of procedure for those interested in 
aiding the hard of hearing child. This will be 
sent out to all enquirers who write to head- 
quarters or to the Committee for detailed in-- 
formation about the hard of hearing child. 


The Exhibits Committee reported six inter- 
esting local club exhibits last fall, and four 
important national exhibits to be held between 
February 25th and June 22nd: The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Boston, February 25th- 
March Ist; The National Conference of Social 
Work at Memphis in May; The American 
Medical Association at Minneapolis in Jume; 
and the Conference at St. Louis, June 18-22 
Other invitations have been received, and the 
year offers many opportunities for expansion 
in our work. 


The Employment Committee has made im- 
portant contacts with other social service or- 
ganizations, and the articles in the FEDERATION 
Dicest have been productive of much good 
The local employment bureaus are waking up 
to the needs of the deafened employees and 
efforts are being made to build up the employ- 
ment departments of the leagues. 


Miss Vose, the Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, reported the following _ per- 
sonnel: Mrs. Alice R. Strobridge of Minnea- 
polis, Mrs. S. H. Doe of Bloomfield, Miss 
Mae Galvin of Long Beach, and Mrs. George 
Kauffman of Columbus. 


The report of the Publicity Committee was 
published in the January Ferperation DIGEST 
and showed remarkable achievements worthy 
of careful study. 


It was decided that the Federation p 
model articles of incorporation and by- 
for the use of existing organizations deoirlal 
them and for embryo organizations. 


The importance of having Federation litera- 
ture in university libraries and public libraries 
was taken up at length. Many of the matters 
brought up were referred to the Executive 
Committee for action. 
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THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 

“The new meaning of democracy, when 
given expression in education,” says Dr. J. 
M. Gwinn, superintendent of the schools 
of San Francisco, “requires that the public 
schools must not alone receive all the chil- 
dren of all the people but must afford to 
each of these children the best chance for 
development into as happy and efficient. a 
member of society as the abilities and con- 
ditions of the individual make possible.” 
Inventories along scientific lines to deter- 
mine the latent and achieved abilities and 
needs of each child have revealed appalling 
conditions, and have done much to bring 
society to a realization of its duty to its 
handicapped children. Not only does the 
welfare of society depend upon the wel- 
fare of its unfortunate members, but to 
neglect it is cruel and wasteful extrava- 
gance. 

Dr. Gwinn’s discussion concerned the 
problems of the hard of hearing child. He 
called attention to the large number of chil- 
dren with defective hearing and the pro- 
portion of cases which are curable if taken 
in time. He ascribed the slowness of school 
officials in caring for this very evident edu- 
cational problem to the fact that there are 
so many degrees of hearing impairment not 
easily recognizable. The most careful teach- 
ers, the most watchful mothers, and even 
children themselves have often thought that 
the lack of response was due to causes 
other than deafness. Again we find evidence 
that defective hearing has not been consid- 
ered a major handicap, and the same care 
has not been exercised for its detection and 
prevention as has been given to the mote 
evident handicaps of defective sight, bad 
teeth, and bad health habits. 

Dr. Gwinn goes on to speak of the gradual 
awakening of the public to the needs and 
rights of the hard of hearing child, the sur- 
veys and the hearing tests being made all over 
the United States, and the corrective methods 
being used. He goes into detail about the 
methods of testing now used, and the educa- 
tional program adopted in San Francisco on 
behalf of those children found to be hard of 


hearing. Special training is given in order to . 


Satisfy the three different types of deafness 
discovered by the tests. The deaf child, the 
one whose hearing is so far below normal that 
his speech is seriously affected, is assigned to 
the school for the deaf; those pupils having 
a fair command of language but a degree of 
deafness cutting them off from class room 
exercises are put in the conservation-of-hear- 
ing classes; and the hard of hearing children 
are given lip-reading lessons and kept in 
classes with hearing children. He stresses the 

ties encountered in trying to determine 
the child who is a candidate for lip-reading: 
type of deafness, condition of the ear drum, 
improvement expected under treatment, re- 
sponse to whispered conversation, and schol- 
astic record of the child. Quoting Dr. Gwinn, 
If we give lip-reading training only we shall 


be doing but part of our duty to the deafened 
child. We shall not be doing our full duty 
until his aural handicap is entirely removed. 

“Every deafened child is entitled to an edu- 
cation that will enable him to compete on 
terms of quality with the hearing child. This 
means that we must educate our hard of 
hearing child more carefully than we do the 
child with unimpaired hearing, if we are to 
help him overcome his aural handicap. Dur- 
ing his school life he must be stimulated and 
aided to a superior efficiency.” 





NEWS FROM OUR FORMER 
TREASURER 


The many friends of Mr. Walter O. Smith, 
former treasurer of the Federation, will be 
glad to hear that he is thoroughly enjoying 
his trip around the world. His ship, “The 
Resolute,” arrived at Madeira on January 14th 
after a smooth voyage from New York. 
During the crossing many entertainment fea- 
tures were arranged for the passengers: a 
Get-Together Dinner, a Ship’s Concert, a 
Fancy Dress Ball, Lectures and Travel Talks. 
While in Madeira Mr. Smith had the novel 
experience of riding in ox-carts with greased 
runners, and coasting down hill on greased 
bob-sleds. 

He was greatly interested in the world- 
famous Rock of Gibraltar, and he made a 
delightful “little journey” into Spain at 
Algeciras where he partook of afternoon tea 
at the charming Hotel Reina Cristina; then 
on to Algeria, the land of the Sheiks. 

From Algeria he went to Villafranche, a 
naval base affording safe anchorage for the 
foreign vessels visiting the French Riviera, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, and Mentone. He spent 
one day in Naples, enchanted by the view of 
the beautiful blue bay, with Mount Vesuvius 
in the distance. 

Athens, the “Eye of Greece,” the classic 
city of the ancients, was the next place of in- 
terest. There he visited the Acropolis, the 
Parthenon, Mars Hill, the Areopagus, the 
Temple of Zeus, and the Theatre of Bacchus. 
He wandered through those places that were 
the haunts of Demosthenes, Diogenes, Pericles, 
Euripides, Sophocles, Socrates, and countless 
others famed in word and song. 

He responded to the lure of the Holy Land 
—Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany—walked in 
the Garden of Gethsemane and climbed the 
Mount of Olives—unforgettable experiences. 
He journeyed on to Port Said, the front door 
of Egypt—thrilling to the fascinations of Cairo 
with its gay and brilliant street scenes, the 
beautiful mosques, the colorful Mousky Ba- 
zaars, the Nile, the Pyramids and the Sphinx 
by day; gazing upon the festivities of Cairo’s 
social season, now at its height, by night. 
He enjoyed the novel sensation of camping in 
the desert, and derived much pleasure from 
the trip to Luxor to visit the Tomb of King 
Tut-ankh-amen. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith will tell us more about 
his trip at the Conference in June. 
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NEWS NOTES 

SAN FRANCISCO: A series of cultural 
programs including music and lectures on 
various subjects is planned for the members 
of the League. The recent installation of an 
Acousticon churchphone has made this form 
of recreation possible. 

PORTLAND: The Speech-Readers’ Club 
of Portland has purchased a phonograph au- 
diometer. It was lent to the School for the 
Deaf in January and is now being used by the 
school nurses under the supervision of the 
health department in the public schools. 

JERSEY CITY: Miss Medary Rieke of 
St. Paul has succeeded Miss Genevieve Foley 
as teacher of lip-reading in Jersey City. Miss 
Rieke assumed her new duties on February 1. 

TOLEDO: League-Ally Speaking, the pub- 
lication of the League, has appeared in a new 
dress announcing the reception given to the 
new Executive Secretary, Miss Genevieve 
Foley on February 7. The members of the 
League are rejoicing over the new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola made possible by the generous 
pledges and contributions of the young people 
and the older folks who like to dance. 

DAYTON: The members of the Woman’s 
Music Club of Dayton gave a delightful pro- 
gram for the League members on the evening 
of January 9. The artists showed great 
thoughtfulness in selecting numbers that could 
be easily heard by deafened ones present. 

PROVIDENCE: Miss Mildred Kennedy, 
Field Counsellor of the Federation, visited the 
Providence League on January 6 and inspired 
the members with her enthusiasm. 

Mrs. James F. Norris, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Hard of Hearing Child, 
addressed the Sanzoray Club, New York City, 
on January 23. On February 6, Mrs. Norris 
spoke before a group of hard of hearing peo- 
ple in Worcester, Mass., where she was the 
guest of Dr. and Mrs. Berry. An organization 
for the hard of hearing will doubtless be 
formed in Worcester in the near future. 





ST. LOUIS LEAGUE MAKES 
INTERESTING CONTACTS 


The St. Louis League has a Committee on 
Public Meetings. Many interesting contacts 
have been made with St. Louis organizations. 
Mr. Scott, former president, has addressed 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the St. Louis 
Medical Society, and the Board of Directors 
of the Jewish Community Center. The fol- 
lowing organizations have asked the League 
to supply speakers for their meetings: Rotary 
Club, Child Conservation Conference, Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, Catholic Wo- 
men’s League, St. Louis Chapter Knights of 
Columbus, and St. Louis Public School Pa- 
trons’ Alliance. 





THE SYRACUSE SPEECH-READING 
SOCIETY 


A new publication has entered the field, 
The Star, published by the Syracuse Speech- 
Reading Society. 


The name appropriately 


———e 


reflects the motto of the Society—“Hitch 
Your Wagon to a Star.” The first issue of 
The Star commemorates the sixth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Society. The 
points of the Star represent the aims: (1) 
Educational, (2) Social, (3) Inspirational, (4) 
Vocational Guidance, (5) Prevention of Deaf- 
ness in Children. A portion of the history of 
the Society follows: 

“January 24, 1922, fourteen members of the 
Syracuse School of Lip-Reading met at 405 
Fayette Park for their regular practice class, 
It was decided to organize a society to assist 
the deafened in every possible way. Dr, 
Thomas Halstead was chosen honorary presi- 
dent and Miss Mary Cooper active president. 
In May, 1924, the club room was moved to 
254 East Onondaga Street, where a Commu- 
nity Center for the Deafened was established. 
Beginning in 1922, free lip-reading instruction 
was provided for school children whose hear- 
ing was becoming affected. This class has 
lately been taken over by the local Board of 
Education. The Society sponsored the free 
lip-reading classes for adults given twice 
weekly under the Board of Education. In 
March, 1926, we became affiliated with the 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. The present membership 
numbers about 77.” 

Delegates from the Syracuse Speech-Read- 
ing Society have attended every national con- 
ference since 1921! (The first one!) 





(Continued from page 179, column 2) 
getting library training with impaired hear- 
ing. In almost any library position nowa- 
days it is necessary to have some library 
training. Cataloging and _ bibliographical 
positions which would naturally be the 
kind of position for the hard of hearing 
person to seek do presuppose a fairly good 
education and some _ special training in 
library methods. There are very good library 
schools, some libraries also offer training 
courses, and there is even a correspondence 
school in library methods which might meet 
the needs of a person unable to attend a 
regular library school. A special knowledge 
of languages is always a help, in fact, a 
special knowledge of any subject which 
might ever need cataloging or indexing 1s 
a help! 

“Surely the hard of hearing person should 
make an especially good worker, for we 
know that we can concentrate on our work 
to a much greater degree than the ordinary 
hearing person. Concentration and  ‘stick- 
to-it-iveness’ are fine characteristics to have 
in any kind of bibliographical work. I know 
some very successful deafened catalogers, 
and one young lady I knew who belongs m 
the army of hard of hearing has charge of 
a nationally important piece of bibliography, 
handling her large staff of workers m @ 
most capable manner. ; 

“When I go to the meetings of the 
American Library Association I find I am 
by no means the only one who needs @ 
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front seat and a black ‘vanity case,’ as one 
kind friend calls my instrument box. I think 
the greater number of these workers are 
in positions in which they are not required 
to come in contact with the public to any 
extent. In my own work I do meet people 
more or less, but I am blessed with a 
lovely assistant librarian who lends me her 
ears to a wonderful degree. I also keep 
my hearing device on my desk, and when 
necessary present the receiver to a visitor. 
Sometimes he is frightened by it, but usu- 
ally people take it very casually. I con- 
stantly feel that the people around me 
make my handicap as light for me as pos- 
sible. There are a number of hard of hear- 
ing people in administrative positions in 
library work, but I think for the most part 
they have grown into that kind of work 
before their hearing became impaired. I 
know one charming deafened woman who 
has a very responsible position in regard 
to branch libraries in a large city system, 
but she had already had a wide general 
experience in her better hearing days. Under 
most circumstances it is wisest to try only 
for those positions in which one does not 
come into contact with the public. Then 
one does not suffer from constant nerve 
strain, but has all her energy to give to her 
thinking processes. 

“Skillful book repairers are required in the 
larger libraries, and this kind of work needs 
only a technical training. If I felt that I 
could do that kind of work—and there is a 
great satisfaction in making a ‘gone to 
pieces’ book all neat and tidy again—I 
would apply at the nearest large library 
for some lessons from the book mender. 
Sometimes there are typing positions in 
libraries. I find that the girl who can do 
neat typing can find all kinds of work to 
do. Then there is book-binding. I am sure 
some of the processes in binding do not 
require acute hearing and there might be a 
possibility for artistic binding.” 


Deafened teachers have their own em- 
ployment problems, as is proved by the 
following question and answer taken from 
the Journal of Education, January 9, 1928: 


What Can I Do with a Teacher Who Has 
Lost Her Hearing But Retained Her 
Tenure? 


“This seems to be quite a common situ- 

ation. Whether she can continue in her 
present position depends upon her work, its 
kind and grade, and her personality. I have 
seen teachers who were quite deaf, yet 
doing surprisingly good work in the ele- 
mentary grades. Of course, they are usually 
strong teachers in every other way, and the 
work of the building had to be adjusted 
im minor details to meet their handicap. 
. Frequently this kind of teacher is placed 
m_ the school office as secretary to the 
Principal, and becomes far more valuable 
than any ordinary clerk. 


We need teachers trained to teach hard 
of hearing pupils, and this would be a fine 
field for such a teacher. She can study 
lip-reading and the difficulties of different 
kinds of deafness and soon be a great asset 
in a teaching world where her own handi- 
cap would make her a source of sympathy 
and inspiration for others.” 


The question of the advisability of having 
hearing or hard of hearing teachers has 
been discussed at conferences of the Fed- 
eration. Almost everybody agrees that the 
hard of hearing teacher is especially suc- 
cessful in work with adults, and that by 
her own experience she proves an inspira- 
tion to her pupils. In the case of hard of 
hearing children it is frequently desirable 
to have teachers who can correct speech 
defects. While it is known that some hard 
of hearing teachers are successfully teaching 
hard of hearing children, it is estimated 
by the opinions expressed that the majority 
of people believe that teachers of hard of 
hearing children should have normal hearing. 
An expression of your opinion on this sub- 
ject will be appreciated. 


This discussion of the problems of the 
hard of hearing teacher brings to mind the 
following experience of a young high 
school teacher who found she was becoming 
hard of hearing. Realizing that her handi- 
cap’ could be used against her if she were 
not giving satisfaction, she went to her 
superintendent and talked the matter over 
with him. She loved her work, but she 
knew that there were other, kinds of work 


‘she could do requiring less nervous energy, 


and she asked his advice about continuing 
in the profession. Looking at her kindly, he 
said, “Your influence over your pupils is 
unbounded, your teaching ability is of the 
highest type. My Board and I have frankly 
discussed the matter, and we agree that 
we would rather have you over our chil- 
dren even if you were totally deaf, than any 
young woman we know.” 


The personality, the other necessary re- 
quisites for a good teacher, and the will to 
succeed in spite of deafness caused this 
teacher to “win out.” Time and again after 
she left for a broader field all kinds of 
inducements were held out to get her to 
return—almost doubling the salary they 
had ever paid any teacher, making an 
opening in the school for her best friend, 
and numerous other things. Family affairs 
prevented her return, but her place is still 
ready for her if she ever cares to go back. 


If you who read this department can 
bring out other points that will help deaf- 
ened people to solve their problems, please 
do not hesitate about sending them in for 
publication. Many inquiries have been re- 
ceived asking what chances the deafened 
nurse has for success. Correspondence is in- 
vited. The readers can do much to make 
this department a success. 
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CONFERENCE DATA 


The Conference plans are going gayly ahead 
and the Committees in St. Louis are as busy 
as bees making arrangements for the accomo- 
dations and the entertainment of the many 
who are expected to attend. Hotel Chase, 
which has been chosen for the conference 
headquarters, has made special rates of $3 per 
person for those occupying double rooms, and 
there is a limited number of single rooms at 
the same rate. After these are taken the 
regular rates of $4, $5, and $6—depending 
upon location—will be charged. All of the 
rooms are large and well ventilated, have pri- 
vate baths, and all have outside exposure. If 
the attendance is extremely large the manage- 
ment will secure accommodations at the Forest 
Park Hotel, directly opposite, at the same 
rates, or at the Hotel Buckingham, nearby, 
at slightly lower rates. The general meetings 
will be held in the ball room which will 
be wired by our Graybar friends. Small 
rooms will be available for committee meet- 
ings. The banquet will be served in the Palm 
Room—tickets, $3.00. There are several pri- 
vate rooms well suited for the group luncheons, 
such a delightful feature of last year’s pro- 
gram. The hotel offers a regular dining room 
service, a tea room service in the Chocolate 
Shop, and there are a number of cafeterias 
nearby. All registrations will be received by 
the hotel direct. There are no summer tourist 
rates to St. Louis, but the Convention Bureau 
is helping the Committee to arrange Conven- 
tion Certificate rates of one and one-half fare. 





OUR FIELD COUNSELLOR 


Mildred Kennedy, a pioneer in work for 
the hard of hearing, has joined the Federation 
staff as Field Counsellor. Miss Kennedy was 
for ten years the president of the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild of Boston, and has served on 
the Federation Board since its founding. Her 
enthusiasm for the cause, her gift in impart- 
ing inspiration, her clear-eyed view of the 
scope of the work, make her a valuable mes- 
senger. The best of her many gifts to the 
Federation is herself. 


Miss Kennedy came to Washington on 
January 23rd and stayed for a week before 
starting out on her travels. While in the 
city she spoke before the members of the 
Washington Club. From Washington she 
went to Baltimore where she was the guest of 
the Baltimore League. In New York “The 
Observant Ejies” of the New York League 
listened eagerly to Miss Kennedy’s message. 
The educational clinic of the New York 
League was visited. This clinic offers free 
classes in speech-reading every Saturday morn- 
ing to hard of hearing children of all ages. 
Miss Kennedy visited the leagues in Bloom- 
field, Newark and Jersey City and the San- 
zoray Club in New York City. Our Field 
Counsellor will, in the near future, share with 
us her interesting field experiences. 


THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The program committee is planning to in- 
troduce new material in the Conference pro- 
gram. Questions of real value to organiza- 
tions and to deafened individuals will be pre- 
sented. Dr. Stacy Guild, Director of the 
Otological Laboratory, Johns Hopkins, will 
present a paper and Dr. R. O. Beard of Min- 
neapolis will address the meeting on the “Pos- 
sibilities of the Local League for Social 
Service.” Other speakers and subjects of pa- 
pers will be announced as soon as the plans 
of the committee materialize. The Consulta- 
tion Service and the Special Luncheons met 
with such approval last year that they will be 
repeated in St. Louis. 





MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The annual Membership Drive for. individual 
members of the Federation will begin March 
15th and will last ten weeks. Chicago won 
the Treasurer's Trophy in 1925 and again in 
1926. In 1927 the San Francisco and Toledo 
Leagues tied for the cup. Who will win in 
1928? The rules follow: 


CONTEST RULES 


In regard to the Treasurer’s Trophy to be 
seasentet at the banquet in St. Louis, June, 
1928. 

1. This prize shall be known as the Treas- 
urer’s Trophy. 

2. At the annual conference its custody shall 
be awarded to the constituent body (of 
at least twenty-five members) which has 
secured since the close of the previous 
contest (June 1, 1927) the largest number 
of new individual members of the Federa- 
tion (whether members of the local organ- 
ization or not) in proportion to its paid-up 
membership. 

a. Local organizations shall receive the 
same credit for renewals within their 
membership as for new members. 

b. The paid-up membership of constituent 
bodies shall include all members of 
whatever class, who have paid their 
dues. 

c. An individual who is a member of 
more than one local organization shall 
have his Federation membership credited 
to all local organizations of which 
is a member. 

3. The Trophy shall be appropriately en- 
graved with the date and name of the 
winning organization. 


4. The Trophy shall be the property of the 


organization so winning it, until the next 
ensuing conference, but it shall become the 
permanent property of the organization 
winning it three times. 

5. The contest shall be deemed closed om 
May 24, 1928, and on or before said clos- 
ing day the secretary of each competing 
body shall send to the Secretary of the 
Federation a statement of the exact num 
ber of paid-up members of the said local 
organization on that date. Said statement 
shall be attested as correct by two of the 
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oficers of that organization in addition to TOURNAMENT NOTICE 
the secretary. When plans for the first Lip-Reading 


6. The secretary shall report her findings to 
the Executive Committee and the Mem- 
bership Chairman on June 1, 1928, and to 
the Board of Managers of the Federation 
at the meeting of the Board held prior to 
the annual meeting. The awarding of the 
prize and the bestowal of the trophy shall 
be vested in the Board. 

7. The Board of Managers shall also have 
power to modify at any time the above in 
any way that they may deem proper. 





ACROSS THE WATER 


Miss Maud Randle, Honorary Organizing 
Secretary of the English League for the 
Hard of Hearing, is busy with plans for the 

of the English League. Branches 
of this League have been formed or are about 
to be formed in Battersea, Sidcup, Streatham, 
Wimbledon and East London. Miss Randle 
ives an idea of the vast scope of the work 
for the hard of hearing in her letter: “I had 
an interesting interview with a lady from 
Holland the other day, in connection with 
hard of hearing work, and in a few days hope 
to meet a former member of the San Fran- 
cisco League, who wants to join our London 
Club—so we shall get the international touch 
all right!” 





VOICE LESSONS 


Lessons in Voice Placement are being given 
every Thursday evening at the Boston Guild 
by Miss Henderson of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf. To quote from the 
Boston Guilder: “This is a special opportunity 
and it is hoped that as many as possible will 
take advantage of it. As deafness increases 
the voice is liable to change and lose its 
flexibility. This is almost inevitable, but can 
be overcome to a large extent by a knowledge 
soap to place the voice and use the vocal 





SALT LAKE CITY PURCHASES 
AUDIOMETER 


Miss Esther Hart, a normal graduate of the 

ornia School of Lip-Reading, is a public 
shool teacher. Through her interest the 
Board of Education of Salt Lake City has 
purchased an audiometer and will begin testing 
the children. The result will be the means of 
tstablishing the work for deafened children 
M the public schools of Salt Lake City. We 
@ote from the Salt Lake Tribune: 


“Miss Hart's class in lip-reading at the Civic 
has doubled in number and in en- 
Many who came to the demonstra- 
last week rather doubtful about the 
be derived, are becoming more in- 
id and enthusiastic with each lesson. 
continue to come into the Center 
and other classes will be organized 
the growing demand.” 
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Tournament were made the question of the 
advisability of allowing teachers of speech- 
reading (lip-reading) to enter the contest 
was discussed by members of the Board. 
While it was recognized that many people 
thought that teachers, because of their pro- 
fessional standing should be better speech- 
readers than their pupils it was admitted that 
teachers could not receive any more practice 
in reading the lips than their pupils. Teach- 
ers know the subject material and therefore 
anticipate the answers. The pupils receive 
practice when the teacher’s part is merely 
mechanical. Considering these facts it was 
decided that for the present there should be 
one tournament open to teachers and to 
pupils. This ruling has not been changed. For 
the last two years the cup has been won by 
two teachers, Miss Margaret Crawley of the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia and 
Mrs. Maude D. Hubert of the Dayton League 
for the Hard of Hearing. Mrs. Hubert is now 
Executive Secretary of the Charleston League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 





TOURNAMENT FOR CHILDREN 


Miss Alta Lux, the teacher for the hard of 
hearing children in the Toledo Public Schools 
conducted the first Lip-Reading Tournament 
for the hard of hearing children ever held in 
Toledo on February 2. Miss Lux has ten 
different schools and the elimination contests 
are very exciting. The finals will be held 
some time in May. One of the members of 
the Toledo League was a judge in the recent 
contest. 





A SUGGESTION 


The February issue of Hygeia contained an 
interesting article by Gladys Lloyd, “Deafness, 
With All Modern Conveniences.” The Fore- 
cast for February stresses an important prob- 
lem in the article “Save the Children from 
Deafness.” Why not visit your library, or 
better still, order your own copies? 





NOTICE! 

There are now in the Main City Library of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, thirteen books that 
are of interest to all hard of hearing people. 
The Library is considering the purchase of 
ten other similar books. Are there any books 
dealing with the hard of hearing in your city 
library ? 





A REQUEST 


Mrs. James F. Norris, Chairman of the 
Committee on Hard of Hearing Children of 
the Federation would appreciate receiving 
the organization publications containing articles 
or announcements about work for the hard 
of hearing child. Will the secretaries kindly 
make note of Mrs. Norris’ request? Her 
address is 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass. Thank you. 
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He kissed her on the cheek, 
It seemed such harmless frolic; 
But here he lies right at your feet— 
He died with painter’s colic! 
—Ins. Journ. So. Calif. 





THINGS WE CANNOT HEAR 


“Pawnbroker,” remarked the idler, “I have 
often wondered why you have nothing in your 
windows but guitars and revolvers. Do you 
ever sell any of these articles?” 

“Oh, yes, good sir,” responded the genial 
pawnbroker. “Every now and then somebody 
buys a guitar; and pretty soon some other 
member of his’ family purchases a revolver. 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





THE WELL READ MAN 


The patent medicine salesman was enter- 
taining the gathering to the best of his ability 
before starting actual sales talk. 

“If any lady or gentleman will call out the 
name of some famous character from Shakes- 
peare,” he said, “I shall endeavor to portray 
that character.” 

“Florence Nightingale,” 
the audience. 

The lecturer looked pained. 

“I said Shakespeare, sir; not Dickens,” he 
called back, reproachfully. 


called a voice from 





Touring an art gallery, an old lady turned 
to her daughter and, indicating a picture 
which had attracted her attention, asked: 
“What is the title of that picture, dear?” 

The daughter looked. 

“Tjogs’—after Sir Edwin Landseer,” she 
replied. 
ae mother looked’ again and seemed puz- 
zled. 

“T can see the dogs,” she said, finally, “but 
where on earth is Landseer?” 





THE SOURCE OF HIS INFORMATION 
An attorney was examining a witness and 
chanced to ask about the character of the dead 
man who figured in the case, to which the 
witness replied: 
“He was a man without blame, beloved and 
respected by all; pure in all his thought, and—” 
“How did you learn that?” asked the judge. 
“IT read it on his tombstone,” was the 
disconcerting reply. 
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Chirrups and Cheer- 
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SIMPLY THAT AND NOTHING MORE 


One night as I lay thinking 
Of the pleasant days of yore, 
I heard a swishing, swashing, 
Just outside my bedroom door. 
Up the hall a funny clicking, 
And some shuffling on the floor; 
’T was my sister in galoshes— 
Only that and nothing more. 
—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 





THE OXFORD ACCENT 


F. M. Haas, the champion oarsman, said at 3 
a dinner in Worcester: “The English laugh 
at our accent. Well, it’s time we laughed at 
theirs. One day at Oxford University a cox 
swain was short a man, and so he went out 
and scoured the roads. He found a likely 
looking student in the High and held him up. 

“‘T say,’ he said to the student, ‘Are you 
an oarsman ?’ 

“‘No,’ replied the latter, promptly, Iv E 
never been on an ‘orse in me life."—The we 
Date Palm. 





A FAIRY STORY 


Once upon a time there was a humorist who, 
grew to have enormous faith in the efficag 
of his jokes. 

“I'll bet you,” he remarked one day to a 
friend, “that I can make trees fall by telling 
them jokes.” ; 

The other ridiculed the idea, of course, b 
the humorist insisted. 

“All right, we'll see if you can, 
friend at length. 

And so they went into a forest. 
humorist told a joke near a hickory tree, and 
immediately after the tree broke in two 
fell. Another joke felled a maple tree. 
humorist then stood near a stately tree | 
told his third joke, but the tree remi 
standing. He told another, and still the t 
remained. Another and another—and 
humorist finally became disgusted and he 
his friend left the forest. About four 0’ 
that afternoon a report came from the forest 
and hurrying to the scene they found the tree, 
broken in two and part of it lying on © 
ground. 

It was an English walnut tree—Rai 
Employees Journal. 
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